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SIFTERS . .. -» 

INTERNATIONAL'S system of sifting and 
purifying employs many different sizes of 
wire and silk sieves. The finest has more 
than 15,000 meshes to the square inchl 


Because INTERNATIONAL Flours are pure (no 


lint or fiber) they respond readily to 


yeast action... produce bread of good 


volume,excellent texture and fine flavor. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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WARTIME OBSERVATIONS OF AN ALERT BAKER 


We KNow from experience that flavor is what sells RY 
rye bread . . . the rich, satisfying rye flavor that 
comes only frém true rye flour. 


“We know we can’t get that flavor at its very 
best unless our rye flour is fresh. 


“And we know Pillsbury’s Rye Flour does reach 
us fresh—so full-flavored you’d almost think 
it came out of a vacuum-sealed can! 


“Right now we're especially concerned about flavor 

\ because wartime has brought us a lot of new rye 
volume that we want to hold* We're banking on this 
fine, fresh flour to make our rye bread so good that people 
will keep on hankering for it long after the war is over!”’ 

















Every resource of modern milling science is utilized to make Pillsbury’s Rye Flours 
outstanding in flavor, color, baking performance, and uniformity. And these flours reach 
you fresh—with flavor at its peak—because of: (a) rapid turnover; (b) a network of 
strategically-located jobbers, in whose warehouses fresh stocks of Pillsbury’s Rye 

Flours are always available; (c) fresh stocks maintained by Pillsbury at 

convenient distributing centers; (d) a highly developed pool or 

mixed car service; (e) careful handling. ...There’s a complete 

selection of these flours, ranging from pure white to darkest 

dark—all designed for bakers who want to keep their rye 

bread ahead of competition. 


*Reliable information indicates that rye bread sales in 1943 were up 16% over 1942. 








Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Without change in our sixty-year established business standards, 
principles and policies but with methods adapted to changed 
wartime conditions, we are serving our MILLING WHEAT cus- 
tomers everywhere in the country with the same faithful and 
painstaking consideration for their interests as for our own. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offe 
FRANK A. THEIS, President ‘abil r you nearly 60 years of 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 


A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 
5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 











NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 
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Ought to Bea Medal for 
ELMER GROSS 

















Elmer Gross, in charge of machinery main- be provided for dairy cattle, poultry, hogs 
tenance at one of America’s important feed and other farm animals if America is to 
manufacturing plants, has seen many a have milk, butter, eggs and meat. 


“want ad” in local papers. Some of them 


sounded right attractive. But Elmer has So Elmer stays on the job doing the thing he 
stayed on the job keeping feed equipment best knows how to do. Not a glamorous, but 
running night and day—even though he a highly essential role in today’s war drama. 
might have been making a somewhat higher Our hats are off to Elmer Gross and thou- 
temporary wage at a neighboring “war” sands like him all over the country—feed 
plant. mixers, flour millers, seed ‘cleaners and 

countless others who are backing up the 
Why? Because he knows something about front by staying on the job so that America 
the important business of supplying foods can be fed. There ought to be a medal for 
for a nation at war. He knows that feed must such as Elmer Gross. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1647) 
: enema eT GENERAL SALES OFFICE 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
g ® 
















Coast to Coast Bag Service ’ 





BOISE ~~" MEMPHTS” MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS cpa igh ote Tine 
TOLEDO ST. LouISs KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. 


rae i DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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N the year 1773 there was born in 
East Bergholt, a remote English 
village, in the County of Suffolk, a 
boy who was destined to become famous 
as a painter and to immortalize, in color, 
his father’s windmill, known as Flatford 
Mill. This boy, John Constable, grew up 
in and around this mill and in his youth 
and early manhood worked in the mill 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BY L. F. BROEKMAN 


with his father. His fine physique and 
good looks gained him the name of “the 
handsome miller” around the country- 
side: where he lived, but the heart of 
young John was not set on grinding 
wheat into flour but rather in repro- 
ducing it on canvas as it grew in the 
fields. The study of nature was his 
delight and he seized every opportunity 








THE MILLER WHO BECAME A FAMOUS PAINTER 


of wandering around the countryside 
with his sketchbook or canvas, accom- 
panied by his youthful friend, John 
Dunthorne, a plumber of the village, 
who also was a nature lover with ar- 


tistic leanings. 

These two set out to catch and retain 
by their skill the fleeting beauties of 
light and shade, tree and stream, farm- 
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house and loaded wagon in that very 
charming, fertile but mostly flat part 
of England, and thereby introduced a 
new style of art—landscape painting. 

John Constable’s parents tried their 
utmost to divert their son’s inclinations 
from picture painting to milling which 
seemed to them to offer a securer future 
to him, but painting was in his blood 
and no arguments could alter his bent. 
At last, when he was 19, they allowed 
him to go to London to try his luck as 
a painter. He went armed with a letter 
of recommendation to a leading artist 
(Joseph Farrington) from his patron, 
Sir John Beaumont, a lover of pictures 
and connoisseur of art, who, while visit- 
ing near East Bergholt, had become 
acquainted with young John Constable 
and was much attracted by his unusual 
style as an artist, up to then self-taught. 
With the help of Joseph Farrington he 
began his studies and eventually be- 
came a student at the Royal Academy of 
Arts in London, the Mecca of all artists. 
This institution had been founded only 
a few years previously, under the patron. 
age of King George III, and owed its 
inception, in part, to the American-born 
artist, Benjamin West, and the English 
artist, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

Constable’s name appeared for the 
first time in the catalogue of the exhi- 
bition of paintings at the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1802. His pictures, by which 
many art critics were much impressed, 
did not always find favor with the 
judges of the exhibitions. On one occa- 
sion, disappointed at the rejection of a 
picture of Flatford Mill, he took it to 
Benjamin West, then president of the 
academy, who said: 

“Don’t be disheartened, young man, 
we shall hear of you again; you must 
have loved nature very much before you 
could have painted this.” 

He then pointed out ways and means 
whereby Constable could improve the 
picture and also told him to remember 
that light and shadow never stand still. 
Also to aim at brightness in his skies. 

John Constable took this advice to 
heart for his pictures are noted for 
their wonderful skies. He attributed his 
skill in this respect from being a wind- 
miller, which necessitated watching every 
change of the sky with particular and 
peculiar interest. Once he went on a 
sketching tour in Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, the mountainous part of 
England, but he said the solitude of the 
mountains oppressed his spirits and he 
required villages, churches, farmhouses 
and cottages to satisfy his conception of 
landscape, which was supplied by the 
peaceful scenery of his own countryside. 

At first his parents hoped against 
hope that he would give up painting and 
return to the mill, but he only did this 
for a short period while his father was ill. 
Then they urged him to take up portrait 
painting as a more profitable side to his 
profession, but that branch of art did 
not attract him. However, he at length 
resorted to it to enable him to marry 
Maria Bicknell, the granddaughter of 
the rector of Constable’s native village. 
He had to wait and work several years 
for her, as neither the young lady’s par 
ents nor her grandfather favored the 
match, and she, herself, considered it 
desirable that he should have an assured 
income before embarking on marriage. 
Writing to him on the subject she said: 

“We should both be bad subjects for 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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-RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


Shoulders Its 
War Time Job 


Big Seven Performance Flour 


is accepting the war-time responsibilities that it has been called upon to 
fulfill. These responsibilities are both to the fighting forces, doing a 
magnificent job in every area of the world, and to our hard working civil- 
ians who are producing so well at home. To keep our men going on 
all fronts, adequate nutrition is all-important, and BIG SEVEN is pre- 
pared to do its part to keep America strong. 


Here is a vigorous flour that is helping bakers to produce at maximum, 
so that the continuously increasing dependence of American workers 
upon bread in their daily diet will be completely satisfied. 


Now, more than ever before, be sure that 


your flour source is a dependable one! 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


The Dependably High Quality of 
“/POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


is not the product of good luck 
or earnest wishing but of Fixed 
Principle and Firm Policy. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer } 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. @ KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 

Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 

New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Ill. 
hang 7 


Winni Grain Ex 

io a 
0 0 rain and Cotton Exchange ° $ . 

N York Rubber Excha: Fort Worth, Texas 
a ee ee Oe am Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels Fert Worth, Te 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:,. Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 











EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. __ Daity Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


R E D WwW ! os G F L ©] U R TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


New York Nashville Peoria 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years . i: See Chicago. Enid, —_‘ialveston 
S - Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Da 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
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Your for Commander-Larabee Flours is mighty important today, 


for it helps to insure the uniform fine quality of your breads throughout the year. 
That contract is important, too, because it assures your share of the 

ample wheat storage reserves, the extensive modern milling facilities, the 

know-how, and the always dependable service of this great milling organization. 

It is truly your guarantee of flours that will meet your baking needs, 

whatever the baking conditions in the months to come, for every 

Commander-Larabee flour is a “bakers” flour milled to the same high standard 

of fineness and baking quality you have known for years. 


Call in your Commander or Larabee representative 


C0 M M ANDE ii 2 LA RAB E E for details about these dependable flours. 

















PRO- a eee ee ‘ ge ghana ee 
WER Pte Me UU BYE E PRES &  commanoer miLuNG COMPANY © Minneapolis LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY * Kansas Gity 
B.C general office * MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION » Butfalo 





STAFF OF HIGHLY SKILLED CHEMISTS and research bakers under the direction of W. L. Heald at the main 


laboratory in Denver. 


PRODUCT CONTROL... from farm, thru mill, 


3-STAND EXPERIMENTAL MILL makes it possible 

to pre-determine baking quality of all wheat; its 

findings guide wheat buyers and millers in- the 

selection and blending of wheat for every millina 
and baking requirement. 


EXPERIMENTAL BAKERY and standard equipment 

where every run of flour is carefully tested and 

baked to prove its economy, its uniformity, its 

easy handling qualities, and its superior baking 
results in commercial use. 


Milled from Virgin Wheat grown in the High Altitude 
Sewing BAe Saker og srémerca gor ouer SSF YOU 


Here, in a spacious new laboratory, equipped 
with the most modern scientific facilities and 
practical commercial baking equipment, skilled 
chemists and research bakers carry on a con- 
tinuous program of flour control, pioneered 


many years ago by this company. 


From the baker’s standpoint, they study wheat 
characteristics and advantageous blends, rigid- 
ly control every step in the milling process, 
and finally make exhaustive baking tests to 
assure you that each type of flour is the right 


one for the job in your bakery. 


Actually, our laboratory staff is working with 
you and for. you. That’s one reason why all 
Pikes Peak Flours have a bake-shop reputa- 
tion for unvarying quality and trouble-free 
performance. For smoother handling, easier 
make-up, and sales-making flavor appeal in all 


baking, specify 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirements 


GENERAL LABORATORY for exhaustive wheat and 

flour analyses. Working in close cooperation with 

master millers and bakery production men, the 

General Laboratory controls flour quality and uni- 

formity for dependable baking in your shop— 
large or small. 


SPECIAL MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHIC apparatus and 
Hydrogen-ion equipment used by the Bakery Re- 
search Division in studies on cake flour and cake 
batters to assist commercial bakers in maintaining 
quality products despite shortages and restrictions. 


Wheat Empire 


THE COLORADO MILLING §& ELEVATOR CO. 


GUY A, THOMAS, President and General Manager 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


FRED W. LAKE, Executive Vice President 


For Bakers... PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat. 
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ump in Winter Wheat Crop Forecast 





OFFICIAL ESTIMATE PLACED 
AT 601,759,000 BUS 


Farm Stocks of Grain Rapidly Disappearing, Report Indicates— 
Corn Supplies 19% Below Year Ago—Wheat 
Stocks Decline 6% 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture April 10 estimated this 
year’s winter wheat crop at 601,759,000 
hus, compared with 529,606,000 bus pro- 
duced last year and an average pro- 
duction of 570,675,000 bus in the 10 
years 1933-42. 

The report also shows that farm sup- 
plies of grain are disappearing rapidly 
under war expanded feeding to livestock 
and poultry in addition to the draw for 
use in the manufacture of industrial al- 
cohol. The department said it was 
feared: that carry-over stocks will be 
down to a dangerously low point at 
the close of the season and heavy pro- 
duction of feed grains is an urgent neces- 
sity this year. 

The department estimated probable 
production of winter wheat at 526,957,- 
000 bus last December, basing its cal- 
culations on conditions Dec. 1 and on a 
seeded area of 47,127,000 acres with al- 
lowances for abandonment and diversion. 

The seeded area compared- with 37,- 
$34,000 acres for the 1943 crop, 38,072,000 
acres for the 1942 crop and a 10-year 
average area of 48,015,000 acres for the 
crops of the 10 years 1932-41, 

The condition of the crop on April 1 
indicated a yield of 12.8 bus an acre 
this year, compared to 11,2 bus indicat- 
ed from the Dec. 1 condition, 14 bus pro- 
duced last year, and 12.2 bus, the 1933- 
12 average acre yield. 

Indicated winter wheat production in 
leading states: 

1943 
(000's omitted) 

Dec. 1 harvest 
Ohio 38, 38,388 26,433 
Indiana 21,549 15,184 
(linois 24,045 16,665 
Michigan 20,878 11,084 
Missouri 23,996 12,649 
Nebraska 30,256 60,165 
Kansas 106,488 144,201 
Oklahoma , 46,170 31,711 
Texas ; 23,140 36,366 
Montana 17,388 21,919 
Colorado 8,844 29, 381 


Washington 38,798 23,691 
Oregon 16,842 12,870 


CORN STOCKS 
The stock of corn on farms April 1 
amounted to 1,113,549,000 bus, according 


to the official report. These reserves 


are about 14% above the 1933-42 aver- 
age of 973,176,000 bus for this date, 
but are 19% below the record stocks of 
1,374,748,000 bus a year earlier. Farm 
stocks were equivalent to about 40% of 
1943 production of corn for grain, com- 
pared with 48% on April 1, 1943, and 
the 10-year average of 46% for this date. 

Corn stocks as estimated cover grain 
corn on farms from the 1943 crop and 
carry-over from previous years, includ- 
ing corn sealed under government loan. 
The quantity of sealed corn under out- 
standing loan on farms in commercial 
corn counties was less than 7,000,000 bus 
on April 1. This compares with about 
116,000,000 bus on April 1, 1943, 262,- 
000,000 bus in 1942, 299,000,000 bus in 
1941, and 451,000,000 bus in 1940. 

Disappearance of corn from farms 
during the first three months of 1944 
amounted to 882,551,000 bus. This ex- 
ceeds the preceding record disappear- 
ance from farms for this period—871,- 
844,000 bus in 1943—and is far in ex- 
cess of the 10-year average disappear- 
ance of 589,114,000 bus for the similar 
quarterly period. 

WHEAT STOCKS 

April 1 stocks of wheat on farms are 
estimated at 217,684,000 bus, or 26% of 
the 1943 production. A year ago slightly 
over 33% of the 1942 production was on 
farms or a total of 325,387,000 bus, the 
highest on record for April 1. 

The farm disappearance of 161,437,000 
bus of wheat from Jan. 1 to April 1, 
1944, compares with a disappearance of 
165,394,000 bus for the same period a 
year earlier and the 1933-42 average of 
78,435,000 bus for the first quarter of the 
year. The disappearance of wheat be- 
tween Jan. 1 and April 1, 1944, is the 
second highest of record. 


STOCKS OF OATS 

Stocks of oats on farms April 1, are 
estimated at 418,255,000 bus. This is 
37% of the 1943 crop, little different 
from the percentage of the 1942 crop on 
farms as of April 1 last year. The 10- 





WPB Tightens Textile Orders 
to Assure Bag Goods Supply 


D. C—The War Pro- 
duction Board has amended conservation 
orders M-91 and M-317 to tighten pro- 
visions of the orders so that textile bag 
manufacturers will be able to obtain the 
570,000,000 yds of goods previously allo- 
cated to production of bags. 

In announcing the amendments .WPB 
said that the revised distribution sched- 
ules covering Class A and B sheets 
“will assure receipt for the bag trade of 
the major part. of .those constructions 
which are most necessary: to them.” 

Under the amendments, export of 31-5 


WASHINGTON, 


yd, 40-3.75 yd and 37-4 yd constructions 
can only be made under preference rat- 
ings. These constructions provide the 
base for 50- and 100-lb bags. Prefer- 
ence rating probably will be subject to 
sharp scrutiny by WPB. 

Textile production remains acutely 
tight and upon request of the WPB 
textile division the War Manpower Com- 
mission has ordered the textile industry 
to-go on a 48-hour week basis, effective 
May 14. The result of this. order. is 
expected to be an: increase. in output of 
utility fabrics. 





year average of the preceding an 
crop on farms April 1 is 38%, The cur- 
rent stocks are less than the 504,869,000 
bus on farms a year ago by 87,000,000 
bus, or 17%, but are 34,000,000 bus, or 
9%, larger than the average farm oat 
stocks of 384,096,000 bus as of April 1. 

The disappearance of oats from farms 
between Jan. 1 and April 1 this year 
amounted to about 291,000,000 bus. This 
compares with a disappearance of 377,- 
000,000 bus in the same period of 1948, 
319,000,000 bus in 1942, and 824,000,- 
000 bus in 1941. 

Since 1929, two other years (1931 and 
1933) also have shown farm disappear- 
ance exceeding that of January to April 
this year. Stocks of oats on farms are 
uniformly lower than last April in all 
geographic regions except the south cen- 
tral states. 

SOYBEAN STOCKS 


Soybean stocks amount to 40,428,000 
bus, or 20.7% of last year’s crop, com- 
pared to 54,350,000 bus and 29% a year 
ago. 

Stocks of grains on farms April 1 in 
following states: 


(9000's omitted) 

State— Corn Wheat Oats 
Ohio 61,039 5,025 9,416 
Indiana 82,650 1,833 10,628 
Illinois 179,630 37,320 
Wisconsin 20,962 37,128 
Minnesota : 62,453 55,688 
lowa . 293,552 ‘ 77,285 
Missouri 51,253 > 19,665 
North Dakota .. 1,391 33,334 
South Dakota .. 22,433 30,315 
Nebraska 74,076 27,954 
Kansas 23,640 a 12,804 
Oklahoma 5,363 R 5,270 
Texas 22,298 2,4 4,792 

Stocks of soybeans on farms April 1, in 
principal producing states, were reported as 
follows: Ohio, 5,599,000 bus; Indiana, 5,- 
146,000; Illinois, 12,002,000; Michigan, 702,- 
000; Minnesota, 797,000; Iowa, 9,833,000, and 
Missouri, 1,478,000 bus. 


CROP PROSPECTS IMPROVE 

Winter wheat prospects have improved 
markedly from Nebraska southward as 
a result of good rains during recent 
months. In some great plains areas 
farmers still do not know how much of 
the acreage which did not sprout last 
fall will make a stand. 


The condition of rye is a little above 
average for this time of year, and _ re- 
ports on oats and. barley in the South, 
where much of the acreage is sown in 
the fall, show favorable prospects. 

The April 1 condition of rye, 79% of 
normal, is 3 points above the Dec. 1 
condition, and 4 points above the 1933- 
42 average April 1 condition. The April 
1, 1943, condition was 82% of normal 
which was the second highest condition 
since 1930. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOPE TO FREE MILLS 
FROM RENEGOTIATION 


Millers National Federation Develop- 
ing Case for Flour Contracts as 
Standard Commercial Article 


The Millers National Federation, with 
the assistance of a special committee 
appointed to deal with the contract re- 
negotiation problem, is now engaged in 
developing a case for a general exemp- 
tion of flour contracts from renegotia- 
tion. The recently passed renegotiation 
act for war contractors provides for ex- 
emption of standard commercial articles. 
As soon as possible formal application 
for exemption of flour as a standard 
commercial article will be made to the 
war contract price adjustment board. 

The board ruled some time ago that 
exemption of standard commercial ar- 
ticles will be made on the basis of ar- 
ticles by types or classes and not on 
the basis of individual contracts or 
contractors. Exemptions will be made 
only where competitive conditions have 
been such as to reasonably protect the 
government against excessive prices on 
the basis of broad national conditions, 
the board stated. 

There is another exemption in the law 
applying to all concerns whose aggregate 
receipts from government contracts in 
any full fiscal year ending after June 
30, 1943, were less than $500,000. 





Mills Are Urged to 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A warning to 
millers to register and file applications 
for wheat flour subsidy payments with 
the Defense Supplies Corp. under provi- 
sions of Regulation 4 has been directed 
to member mills by the Millers National 
Federation. Only a small number of 
mills have complied with DSC require- 
ments, which provide that applications 
for subsidy payments must be filed after 
the last day of the month in which wheat 
is ground and on or before the last day 
of the calendar month following the end 
of the month in which the wheat is 
ground. Technically, failure to comply 
with these terms would outlaw tardy 
claims. 

While DSC will undoubtedly treat late 
applications with liberality if the tardy 
request is accompanied with reasonable 
explanation, mills are cautioned against 
leaning too heavily on administrative 
forebearance. The millers’ federation 
points out in its notice to members that 
if the: subsidy program should be ter- 
minated, DSC would have great difficulty 


File Subsidy Claims 


in justifying payments of subsidy money 
even though an applicant mill was én- 
titled to receive the subsidy. 

Officials at DSC admit that applica- 
tions have been limited, but their “feel- 
ing is that many small mills had stocks 
of wheat on hand or on order and have 
not as yet become eligible for subsidy 
payment. However, it is expected that 
when the new wheat crop comes in pay- 
ments may increase considerably. At 
DSC officials say that the warning con- 
cerning application terms is both timely 
and wise as there is no way in forecast- 
ing a change of policy which might ma- 
terially alter the treatment of tardy 
applications. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A small group 
of representatives of the grocery prod- 
ucts and bulk products sales. organiza- 
tions, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., attend- 
ed the first of a series of meetings at 
the Minneapolis headquarters of the 
company April 10-11. 
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Subsidy Rate for Cuban Export 
Flour Is Advanced to $1.45 Cwt; 
OPA Sets Up New Basic Prices 


Wasuincton, D. C—The War Food 
Administration, following a conference 
with export millers, has. announced a 
higher subsidy rate on flour sold to Cuba 
under the 1944 flour-sugar price stabili- 
zation program. The rate offered be- 
tween April 6 and May 1 is $1.45 per 
100 lbs, the flour sold during this period 
to be shipped from the mill not later 
than June 30 and exported not later 
than Aug, 31. The rate of $1.25 offered 
for the period March 31 to April 6 was 
considered inadequate by the exporting 
millers. 

The new rate comes closer to the re- 
quirements of flour exporters but is 
considerably discounted by inclusion of 
the requirement that uncompleted 1943 
contracts be completed before an ex- 
porting mill can become eligible under 
the Cuban program. This condition is 
considered by millers to be a departure 
from normal business practice, and in 
part it vitiates the relief that is avail- 
able under the increased rate. 


MILLFEED CONTRACT IMPASSE 


Exporting millers, in fact—already 
highly irritated by the difficulty experi- 
enced in persuading WFA that a higher 
subsidy rate was called for—are in a 
very uncomplimentary state of mind 
concerning the uncompleted contract rul- 
ing. They say it is gravely handicap- 
ping business and jeopardizing the entire 
Cuban program. 

Last year’s buying was done within 
a limited period, and it was impossible 
for the purchaser in Cuba to estimate 
the consumption of each type of flour 
needed. Nevertheless he is now being 
punished for not doing so. If he was 
unable to make an accurate guess as to 
how much semolina and cake flour he 
would need, he may not now buy bread 
flour, though bread constitutes the bulk 
of his business; and if he cannot supply 
his bread flour needs he is automatically 
out of business. 


GOVERNMENT CO-OPERATION NEEDED 


The 1943 program was hurriedly de- 
vised, and the industry had no oppor- 
tunity to express its views or make rec- 
ommendations. This was remedied last 
December, when there was a satisfac- 
tory conference with Leon Falk, then 
with the Commodity Credit Corp., and 
T. B. King, who is now in charge of 
the program. But when the new sub- 
sidy was announced on March 380 the ex- 
porting millers were not given a second 
opportunity for consultation, as had 
been promised. They feel that this is a 
failure to co-operate with the industry 
in the interest of good will and efficient 
administration of the export program. 

The 1943 program provided for 700,- 
000 bbls to be sold at a guaranteed c.i.f. 
Havana price of $6.90 bbl for a .45 ash 
hard wheat bakery flour made from 
15.50 protein wheat, basis: sight draft 
terms with usual differentials to apply 
for different grades. 

No announcement has been made as 
to the amount of flour involved in the 
1944 program. Thé government com- 





mitment covers only 1,200,000 200-Ib 
bags. About 400,000 bags of the 1943 
program were carried over on Jan. 1, 


together with about 200,000 bags of. 


bonded flour. This does not affect the 
commitment, but it does affect the 
amount of flour to be bought in 1944. 
Consumption is estimated at 1,500,000 
bags, though it is thought that the sub- 
sidy will be paid on only about 800,000 
bags. Until conditions of sale have 
been announced millers are expected to 
consider them the same as last year. 

When the present buying period ends 
on May 1 it is understood that a new 
subsidy announcement will be made. 
All flour sold under subsidy program 
KX2A must be sold by June 30 because 
the fiscal year ends at that time and 
the Department of Agriculture cannot, 
at present, announce a program past 
that date. It is expected, however, that 
the program will be extended. All sales 
made under KX2A must be exported by 
Dec. 81, 1944, and there will be no ex- 
tension of this date. 


NEW BASIC EXPORT PRICES 


Informal approval and permission to 
use new basic export prices for hard 
wheat bakery flour and soft wheat bak- 
ery flour has been granted by the Office 
of Price Administration following ex- 
tended study of cost factors presented 
to the government by flour export in- 
dustry officials, and at the same time 
agreement has been reached on an av- 
erage export premium for the industry. 
Formal OPA action amending RMPR 
296 to establish basic flour prices at 
ports will probably be issued shortly, 
while amending action to the export 
price regulation which will provide an 
export premium of 35c cwt may not be 
issued for several months. However, 
OPA officials have notified William T. 
McArthur, general manager of the Flour 
Millers Export Association, that mills 
may use these new prices even though 
official action has not yet been cleared 
through channels. 

The new maximum export prices are 
composed of three factors: basic prices, 
export premium and allowable charges. 
In analyzing the effect of OPA decision 
Mr. McArthur says that basic prices 
for hard wheat bakery flour at Atlantic 
and Gulf ports will be $3.34 on protein 
flour of 131% or less and $3.54 for pro- 
tein content in excess of that percent- 
age, in 100-lb quantities. Export rates 
from Minneapolis to port terminals may 
be added. Resulting basic port prices 
of straight grade flours will be $3.65 
cwt on low protein and $3.85 cwt on high 
protein flours at New Orleans. OPA 
has approved these figures for all ex- 
ports, including the reciprocal Cuban 
flour agreement. 

PREMIUM RATE INADEQUATE 

In this connection it is pointed out 
that the premium rate effectually’ sup- 
ports the export millers’ contention that 
the $1.25 subsidy rate offered by Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp. was inade- 
quate, and it would also seem that the 


changed rate of $1.45 is still short of an 
equitable figure if OPA. calculations are 
to be accepted. Mr. McArthur believes 
that, with the announcement of OPA 
approval of the export premium, FSCC 
officials will see the equity of the mill- 
ers’ original position. After all interest- 
ed parties are able to examine the basic 
elements involved there will be no diffi- 
culty in reaching an agreement satis- 
factory to both sides, Mr. McArthur 
feels. 

Present unsatisfactory terms of the 
Cuban flour deal are largely the result 
of misunderstanding, exporting millers 
believe. One unofficial spokesman for 
the millers says that the zeal of public 
officials to deal prudently with contract- 
ing companies is highly laudable and 
restraint in accepting industry figures 
must be a cardinal principle of a gov- 
ernment official. However, official ap- 
proval by OPA, a notoriously hard- 
boiled judge of industry accounts, should 
afford FSCC officials adequate justifica- 
tion for similar approval. 

All Pacific Coast port prices will be 
the present domestic port prices for hard 
wheat bakery flour under the amending 
actions to MPR 296 and the export 
price regulation. 

Basic soft wheat bakery flour prices at 
Gulf ports are as follows: cake flour, 
$4.90; other soft wheat bakery flours, 
.41 ash or less, $4.81; over .41 ash, $4.06. 
At New York basic prices for all fore- 
going flours will be less flat rate from 
mill to New York, plus flat rate from 
mill to the port. 

Revised MPR 296 will be amended in 
the near future to incorporate the basic 
hard wheat bakery flour prices and soft 
wheat bakery flours will be added to the 
regulation at approximately the forego- 
ing levels, which should be used until 
the formal order is issued. 

A catch-all clause to RMPR 296 will 
also provide a specific formula for port 
prices for family flours, semolina and 
all other flours now covered by that 
regulation. 

OPA approval of an export premium 
of 35c cwt removes a previously unsatis- 
factory arrangement concerning this con- 
troversial subject. At present the ex- 
port regulation provides that exporting 
mills could use as a maximum export 
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premium the average premium of the 
industry. OPA’s interpretation is that 
this premium should represent the dif- 
ference between export selling prices 
and domestic sales to comparable buy- 
ers ‘during two basic periods: either, 
July 1 through Dec. 31, 1940, or March 
1 to April 15, 1942. OPA provides that 
exporters may take 125% of the lowest 
average of these two periods. Since 
OPA has never ruled officially on the 
industry average, considerable difficulty 
has been met in calculating export prices. 


35c PREMIUM PROVISIONAL 


Upon representations submitted by Mr. 
McArthur covering intangible cost fac- 
tors of approximately 90% of the mem- 
bership of the export association, OPA 
has agreed to accept provisionally a 35c 
cwt premium, reflecting 125% of the 
industry’s 1943 figures, subject to change 
at some future date if further examina- 
tion should reveal inaccuracies in indus- 
try calculations. 

The 35c premium does not include 
demurrage on flour shipments a¥ an al- 
lowable intangible. According to OPA 
the 35c level provides a cushion for mills 
to absorb demurrage. With movements 
to seaport terminals strictly regulated 
by government controls, this exception 
will not prove burdensome, it is claimed. 

With the exception of demurrage on 
flour shipments no other change will be 
made for allowable charges. These 
charges represent freight, marine and 
war risk insurance, consular fees, freight 
forwarders’ fees, packing costs in ex- 
cess of domestic sales and other charges 
incident to exporting and incurred by 
the exporter. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIPFE——— 


BULK FREIGHTERS REACH 
DULUTH FOR GRAIN LOADS 


Du.utH, Minn.—Bulk freighters, ice 
blocked at Whitefish Bay for nearly a 
week, managed to break through into 
clear water April 8. The steainer Cadil- 
lac. was the vanguard of the fleet of 
some 40 boats to reach Duluth the next 
day. There are eight bulk freighters 
at Duluth-Superior elevators taking on 
grain cargoes for movement to lower 
lakes. More boats are under contract 
to report for cargoes. 

Improved ice conditions at the Cana- 
dian lakehead permitted steamers there 
to be shifted to elevators for grain car- 
goes. Some were luading April 10. 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks increased 
an additional 2,173,000 bus last week 
with stocks raised to 30,770,000 bus com- 
pared with 38,177,000 a year ago. Total 
supply of all grains was’ 34,264,000 bus 
as against 43,815,000 in 1943. 








Imported Oats Prices Equalized 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Extremely grave shortage of feedstuffs is believed to have 
caused Office of Price Administration officials to reverse a previous decision not to 
allow an equalization of prices of oats imported from Canada at United States ports 
of entry. Substantial quantities of oats aré waiting movement from Canada where 
it is believed American buyers have been paying premium prices for this commodity. 
An amendment to MPR 511 which will equalize oats prices between Buffalo, Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis is reported as’ having teceived approval and may be issued 
shortly. Higher prices at Buffalo now atfract oats to this port to the disadvantage 


of other terminals. 


American railroads have completed arrangement for diversion of an additional 
100 cars daily to Canada to import oats and other feed grains for Commodity Credit 
Corporation. This addition will bring official car diversion up to 300 daily beginning 
April 10. According to railroad association officials other free cars are now entering 


Canada. 
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Further Cut in Feed Wheat Suggested 





USDA OFFICIALS CITE FOOD 


NEEDS FOR 1944-45 


Feed Wheat Use in 1943-44 to Be About 47% of Total Disappear- 
ance—Economists Say 1944-45 Use Should Be 
About Half That Amount 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The use of wheat 
for feed and for the production of in- 
dustrial alcohol will “necessarily be cur- 
tailed to at least one half of what it 
was in 1943-44 if we do not want our 
carry-over on July 1, 1945, to drop be- 
low a desirable level,” officials of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics state 
in the April issue of The Wheat Situa- 
tion, bimonthly publication of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The carry-over of old wheat on July 
1, 1944, is expected to be about 300,- 
000,000 bus. That estimate is based on 
a total disappearance of 1,260,000,000 
bus, the largest in the history of this 
country. 

Disappearance this crop year will be 
approximately double the average yearly 
disappearance of 677,000,000 bus during 
the 1932-41 period, and will be approxi- 
mately as follows: Food, 540,000,000 bus; 
feed, 470,000,000 bus; industrial alcohol, 
110,000,000 bus; seed, 80,000,000 bus; 
export, 50,000,000 bus. Food use will 
account for 42.8% of the total, com- 
pared with 46% for feed and industrial 
alcohol, the two principal nonfood uses 
of wheat. 

During the 1932-41 period, an average 
of 479,000,000 bus of wheat was used 
annually for food, while only 117,000,000 
bus went for feed uses. The percentages 
for that period were 70.7% for food and 
17.1% for feed. 

Assuming spring wheat yields per 
seeded acre to equal those of the post- 
drouth years of 1937-41, and including 
an estimate made April 1 for 601,759,000 
bus of winter wheat, the indicated 1944 
all wheat production would be approxi- 
mately 825,000,000 bus. 

That domestic production, supplement- 
ed by a material increase above the 
125,000,000 bus of imported wheat dur- 
ing the current year, would only take 
care of food, normal feeding and nor- 
mal exporting, the bureau officials state. 

Exports are largely in the form of 
flour and it is for this reason that the 
United States will continue to have siz- 
able export commitments, even though 
the country is on a net import basis. 
It is expected that flour mills in Canada 
and the United States will be called 
upon to operate to their maximum ca- 
pacity during this year. 

NO PRICE CHANGE EXPECTED 

The large current and prospective de- 
mand for wheat continues strong enough 
to offset the several factors which would 
ordinarily have a weakening influence 
on prices. In addition to the absence 
of government buying of flour, these 
factors are (1) Improved moisture con- 
ditions in the winter wheat region, (2) 
final agreement with Cuba for large 
purchases of industrial alcohol and 
blackstrap molasses for the production 
of industrial alcohol in this country, and 
(3) some reduction in feeding prospects 


in the second half of this year because 
of a reduction in the spring pig crop. 

The very large demands for wheat in 
the United States, together with the 
reduction in reserve stocks, have caused 
wheat prices at local markets in 1943- 
44 to advance to the highest levels in 
18 years. With continued large con- 
sumption, and the prospect of even 
smaller supplies, it is to be expected that 
domestic wheat prices in 1944-45 will 
continue at high levels, officials in the 
bureau believe. 

Wheat stocks in the four major ex- 
porting countries—Canada, Argentina, 


Australia and the United States—on ~ 


July 1, 1944, are now expected to total 
about 1,250,000,000 bus as compared 
with the 1,750,000,000-bu record in 1943 
and the 10-year (1933-42) average of 
729,000,000 bus. 

Of the total stocks of 1,250,000,000 
bus, fully 820,000,000 bus may be con- 
sidered available for export during 1944- 
45, the economists estimate. That 
amount would be in adidtion to the new 
crop surpluses from the 1944 harvest. 
Allowances were made for domestic re- 
quirements in Canada, Argentina and 
Australia for the remainder of the sea- 
son until their new harvests. 

The carry-over of old wheat in Can- 
ada on Aug. 1, 1944, is estimated to be 
approximately 400,000,000 bus as com- 
pared with a carry-over of 601,000,000 
bus on Aug. 1, 1943. 


EUROPE’S CROP CONDITION GOOD 


Reports of the winter wheat crop in 
Europe are mostly favorable with win- 
ter kill believed to be below normal, the 
report states. Prospects in Spain and 
Portugal continue below normal, how- 
ever, reflecting drouth conditions. In 
the Danubian countries the crop is well 
rooted and little winter damage is re- 
ported. 

The acreage of wheat in both Argen- 
tina and Australia is expected to be in- 
creased this year, according to trade 
and unofficial sources. Soil conditions 
are favorable for plowing for the new 
crop in both countries in preparation for 
seeding during May and June. 

March 1 reports from growers indi- 
cate they plan to seed 19,800,000 acres 
of spring wheat, which is 15% above the 
17,300,000 acres seeded last year and 
is about equal to the 10-year (1933-42) 
average of 20,100,000 acres. The total 
acreage of winter and spring wheat is 
66,900,000. The national goal for wheat 
acreage in 1944 was 67,000,000. 

The indicated acreage of spring wheat 
other than durum is 17,500,000—16.8% 
above the 15,100,000 acres seeded in 1948 
and 2% above the 10-year (1933-42) av- 
erage of 17,200,000. The acreage ex- 
pansion is centered in the intensive hard 
red spring wheat states of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Mon- 
tana. 





Winter precipitation has aia: 
improved yield prospects ahd acreage 
losses are now less than anticipated last 
December. Subsoil moisture reserves in 
parts of western Kansas and in Ne- 
braska were insufficient to insure a good 
crop and it is estimated by observers 
in that region that probably one half of 
the 3,000,000 acres of wheat of ques- 
tionable condition will be abandoned. 

The sale of wheat for feed by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has been re- 
duced in recent months. With a con- 
tinuation of the allocation plan, wheat 
for feed will be distributed equitably 
depending on actual needs. The bring- 
ing in of wheat from Canada will be 
augmented soon with the opening of nav- 
igation, and it will be possible for CCC 
to build up a reserve. The quantity of 
wheat sales by CCC largely determines 
the magnitude of feeding. The quantity 
fed on farms where grown probably will 
be below the 10-year average of 117,- 
000,000 bus because of the opportunity 
to sell at favorable market prices. Some 
wheat for feed, however, probably will 
be purchased at full market price. Con- 
siderable effort has been directed toward 
the use of materials other than wheat 
in the making of alcohol. 

¥ ¥ 
Rye Stocks Probably Adequate 

Wasuinoton, D. C,—Carry-over stocks 
of rye on July 1 are expected to be 
about 25,000,000 bus, the Department 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates. With 
this prospective carry-over and probable 
imports, total supplies might be between 
55,000,000 and 60,000,000 bus, sufficient 
to satisfy all likely domestic require- 
ments in 1944-45, the economists believe. 
Very heavy feeding of rye would, how- 
ever, materially reduce stocks by July, 
1945. 

Rye disappearance in 1943-44, estimat- 
ed at about 53,000,000 bus, is the largest 
on record. This disappearance was made 
up approximately as follows: Food, 11,- 
500,000 bus; feed, 28,000,000 bus; seed, 
7,500,000 bus; industrial alcohol, 8,000,- 
000 bus. The total supply in 1943-44 is 
expected to be about 78,000,000 bus, con- 
sisting of beginning stocks of 42,000,000 
bus, production of 31,000,000 bus, and 
possible imports of 5,000,000 bus. These 
supply and disappearance figures indi- 
cate a carry-over of about 25,000,000 
bus, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics estimates. 

¥ ¥ 
Reports Suggest Acreage Increases 

Toronto, Ont.—A review of the world 
wheat situation by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, states that Ar- 
gentine and Australian farmers will soon 
be sowing their wheat for harvest next 
November-December and reports from 
both countries suggest expansion of acre- 
age. 

Exports of wheat and flour from the 
southern hemisphere have been increas- 
ing during recent months and while 
both countries have large surpluses on 
hand, there appears to be optimism 
about the disposition of these stocks. 
It is reported that Australia recently 
sold 40,000,000 bus of wheat and flour 
to the British Ministry of Food. This 


sale appears to be separate from the 





previously announced contract for 500,- 
000 tons of flour. Argentine exporters 
have also been selling in larger volume, . 
chiefly to Brazil, but recently sales have 
been made also to Portugal and old con- 
tracts with Spain are being completed. 

The bureau also reports that both 
Spain and Portugal are facing a second 
successive year of poor crop prospects 
and it is understood that Portugal will 
institute bread rationing for the first 
time since the war began. The Portu- 
guese are among the smallest bread eat- 
ers in Europe, but production plus im- 
ports in the past year has been insuffi- 
cient to meet the limited requirements of 
the country. Of course, Portugal has 
had to feed more than her own people in 
the past four years. 
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Reduction of Livestock 
Numbers Only Solution, 
George Montgomery Says 

Manuatran, Kansas. — Reduction of 
livestock numbers to existing supplies 
of feed grains appears to be the ulti- 
mate solution to the feed grain situa- 
tion, George Montgomery, grain market 
analyst on the staff of the department 
of agricultural economics, Kansas State 
College, believes. 

“The longer the adjustment of feed 
requirements is postponed, the more 
difficult the problem of adjusting live- 
stock numbers to feed supplies will be- 
come,” Mr. Montgomery, formerly head 
ef the Office of Price Administration’s 
grain and feed section, stated in a re- 
view of the feed grain situation. 

The action of the War Food Adminis- 
tration on March 24 in ordering a set- 
aside of 35% of country elevator corn 
stocks and receipts, and the follow-up on 
April 1 of increasing the set-aside to 
60% will serve to complicate further 
the feed supply situation, Mr. Mont- 
gomery said. 

“Rumors of the possibility of a higher 
ceiling on corn have resulted in confu- 
sion and will tend to decrease the move- 
ment from farms,” Mr. Montgomery said. 
“It is not reasonable to expect larger 
feed grain production than in the past 
two years and it is not probable that 
substantially larger quantities than are 
now planned can be imported from Can- 
ada,” he added. 

Mr. Montgomery does not expect the 
harvest of small grains during June and 
July to bring much relief to the feed 
grain situation since oats and barley 
may tend to remain on farms and in 
areas where produced. The shortage of 
corn for the remainder of this season, 
he believes, will be more serious than in 
the corresponding period last year be- 
cause livestock numbers are larger and 
less feed wheat will be available to 
overcome the deficiency. Some process- 
ing plants, he points out, have been 
forced to close because of a lack of 
corn. 

Feed grain prices, therefore, will be held 
firmly at ceiling levels for the remainder 
of the season, Mr. Montgomery believes, 
re:terating his statement that the feed 
grain situation will become progressive- 
ly tighter unless immediate action is 
taken toward reducing livestock numbers. 
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Single Mill Basis Sought 
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—<>— 
Each Miller Should Examine His Own Situation for Faults, 
Association Bulletin Says—WFA Allocation May 
Come if Millers Fail to Correct Evils 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Rather — than 
adopt rigid over-all industry regulations, 
efforts will be made on an individual mill 
basis to provide equitable distribution of 
millfeed and eliminate any abuses, ac- 
cording to plans submitted to Walter 
Berger, chief of the feed and livestock 
branch of the War Food Administration. 
Mr. Berger had suggested that some 
form of voluntary industry-wide pro- 
gram might eliminate complaints received 
about millfeed distribution and make 
unnecessary any WFA allocation of mill- 
feeds. 

Upon examination of Mr. Berger’s 
proposal, the federation millfeed com- 
mittee felt that any concerted program 
on the part of mills might be subject 
to contest and might make the industry 
liable to anti-trust action. Mr. Berger 
has not had an opportunity to review 
the final proposal of the millers’ com- 
mittee but he has indicated that he will 
accept any reasonable plan for trial. 

The committee contends that to freeze 
distribution of millfeed, like oil seed 
meals, to a historical pattern 
would create a distribution system that 
would miss current requirements by a 
wide mark. It is felt that, if each mill 
is permitted latitude to adjust its dis- 
tribution to changing conditions, a bet- 
ter distribution will be secured. 


single 


FEDERATION BULLETIN 


Equitable distribution of millfeed sup- 
plies is a necessity and each individual 
miller should examine his own situation 
thoroughly and eliminate any irregulari- 
ties in his own practice as well as do 
everything possible to distribute mill- 
feeds justly, the Millers National Fed- 
eration says in a bulletin just issued. 

The federation bulletin reviews the 
situation that led up to the recent con- 
ferences between war officials of the 
feed and livestock branch of the War 
Food Administration and the federa- 
tion’s committee on feedstuffs. Com- 
plaints that have been received by WFA 
may lead to a millfeed allocation order 
unless millers voluntarily take correc- 
tive steps to eliminate certain merchan- 
dising practices that have developed, the 
federation says. 

However, the federation reports, WFA 
officials recognize the difficulties and 
complications involved in such an order 
and they desire to avoid it if possible. 
WFA is bringing the problem to the 

- milling industry with an urgent request 
that the corrections be made by millers 
themselves. 

FOUR COMPLAINTS 

Complaints fall into four. groups: 

1—From millers have come reports 
that they are being subjected to: pres- 

- sure from flour buyers, some of whom 
in- the past have not been purchasers: of 
millfeed, but who are now attempting 

to persuade mills to furnish millfeed 
along with flour. These requests have 
come from some chain store buyers, who 
now want to purchase greater quantities, 


and also from southern wholesale grocers 
who want to buy more millfeed than 
in the past. 

2.—Complaints have been received from 
feed mixers, particularly in the West, 
that millfeeds are not subject to the 
controls imposed upon other protein feed 
ingredients under FDO-9, and as a re- 
sult these feed mixers are not able to 
get their proportionate share of mill- 
feed. Along with this complaint comes 
the allegation that some millers also en- 
gaged in mixed feed operations are using 
larger quantities of millfeed in their feed 
mixtures and less of the protein feeds 
under allocation and, therefore, they 
have an advantage. These mixed feed 
manufacturers are urging WFA to place 
millfeed under allocation so they would 
be assured of their proportionate share. 

3.—Complaints have been received 
from feed mixers and dealers that they 





EXPORT OUTLET FOR 
CLEARS 

It is likely when foreign shipping 
opportunities increase again in the 
near future that millers will have an 
opportunity to dispose of clears in 
exports channels, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation says in discussing 
the clears problem in its recent bulle- 
tin on millfeed distribution. 

“The production of granular flour 
for alcohol for war purposes,” the 
federation points out, “has brought 
about not only an increased produc- 
tion of millfeed, but also an increased 
availability of clear flours. This to- 
gether with the general increase in 
flour production and a disappearance 
of- many of the normal markets for 
clear flour has resulted in a con- 
siderable quantity of this type of 
flour being available without a mar- 
ket. A considerable quantity of this 
type of flour could very easily and 
practicably be used in connection 
with flour for lend-lease and for 
army rehabilitation work. This type 
of flour is not unlike the type of 
flour which is ordinarily consumed 
by the people who are being supplied 
with flour from these sources. 

“This phase of the matter has been 
discussed with the Office of Distribu- 
tion and it is not unlikely that in the 
very near future as shipping opens up 
again an opportunity will be afforded 
to mills to offer this type of flour. 
It is understood that the purchase of 
this type of flour for army rehabilita- 
tion purposes is also under consider- 
ation.. A disposal of a considerable 
quantity of clear flours within the 
next month or two would very ma- 
terially relieve the entire situation. 
While at the moment we can give no 
specific assurances, we can say that 
the matter is definitely under con- 
sideration.” 





for Millfeed Adjustments 


are being required by millers to buy 
clear flours in order to get millfeed. 
These mixers claim they cannot use such 
large quantities of clear flours as they 
are required to buy. Complaints in this 
category far outnumber any others. 
4.—Complaint has also been made by 
consumers that the price of feed has 
been raised and that the mixers, 
when required to buy larger quantities 
of clear flour, have substantially in- 
creased their price on mixed feed. It 
was suggested in this connection that 
the OPA should establish a lower price 
ceiling for clear flour when sold for feed. 


LOWER CEILING REJECTED 


The suggestion for a lower ceiling for 
clears sold as feed has been rejected 
by the Office of Price Administration 
because it would be necessary to raise 
some other flour price ceilings to com- 
pensate for the lowering of the clears 
ceiling for feed. OPA does not want 
to increase any flour price ceilings. 

The whole problem of clears has been 
complicated by increased production not 
only on regular flour business but also 
from granular flour produced for war 
alcohol needs and the fact that normal 
markets for clears have decreased. The 
federation bulletin points to the possi- 
bility that when shipping loosens up 
again government purchases of this type 
of flour for export may be made, al- 
though no definite plans have been an- 
nounced. This would help relieve the 
entire clears situation. 

The federation bulletin continues: 

“It is a fair conclusion that millers are 
doing their best to supply their regular 
customers with their requirements; that 
it is not always possible to give every 
customer all the millfeed he thinks he 
should have; that straight car and mixed 
car customers are being supplied on 
the basis of their requirements in the 
past, plus an equitable share of whatever 
increased production is available to the 
mill; that a great increase in mill door 
demand has been experienced. In many 
cases millers have set aside a fixed 
amount which can be sold at the mill 
door each day, have issued instructions 
that this amount is to be apportioned 
equitably among these purchasers, and 
when this amount has been sold, no more 
is offered for sale that day. 

“In many cases strictly family or bak- 
ery flour buyers who have never in the 
past purchased millfeed are now trying 
to buy it, and in some instances are 
taking the position they will not buy 
flour unless they can have some mill- 
feed at the same time. Such a com- 
bination would be regarded by OPA as 
just as much of a violation ‘of price 
regulations if it were proposed by the 
buyer as if proposed by the seller, be- 
cause price regulations apply to the 
buyer as well as to the seller. Millers 
should guard against making such tying 
agreements on their own account, and 
also should guard against making them 


‘ at the request of the buyer, because in 


either event they may find themselves 


- in violation of OPA regulations. 


“In other cases where flour.- buyers 
have in the past been accustomed to 
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Spaghetti-curing equipment which once 
was used to dry Italian spaghetti to just 
the right crispness for connoisseurs now 
is drying the reclaimed and refreshed 
clothing of Fifth Army troops, the War 
Department report- 
ed recently. Army 
facilities for drying 
laundered clothing 
in southern Italy 
were inadequate, and the Quartermaster 
Corps obtained the use of facilities in 
an unoccupied spaghetti factory. Repair- 
ing and laundering torn and soiled cloth- 
ing and tentage is part of the Quarter- 
masters’ function of reclaiming and sal- 
vaging army equipment. 


Spaghetti 
Laundry 





buying millfeed, an equitable amount of 
millfeed in relation to the flour bought 
is determined on the basis of the history 
of the account and a corresponding 
amount of millfeed is sold. It has been 
customary in the past for certain types 
of buyers to take 200 sacks of flour and 
the balance of the car in millfeed. Since 
minimum carloadings have been in- 
creased, if the buyer now only took 200 
sacks of flour and the balance of the car 
in millfeed he would be getting a greater 
proportion of millfeed than in the past. 
In some cases millers have been request- 
ed to reduce the amount of flour and 
thereby still further increase the amount 
of millfeed taken, In such cases mills 
have successfully worked out with their 
buyers an arrangement under which they 
are furnished no larger a proportion of 
millfeed than they received in the past. 
“There was no evidence that millers 
were changing their mixed feed for- 
mulas, especially for dairy feeds, as al- 
leged in some complaints. On the con- 
trary, several members of the federation 
committee who are engaged in manu- 
facturing mixed feed testified to the 
fact that they had not changed their 
own feed formulas. If such a practice is 
indulged in for the purpose of securing 
some trade advantage, it is an unfair 
practice and if continued will only invite 
government action to stop it.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HERMAN STEEN TO TALK 
TO CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 


Cuicaco, Itu.—Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, will be the speaker at a dinner 
meeting of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors to be held at the 
Medinah Club April 27. Mr. Steen will 
review activities in milling for the local 
flour trade. 





At this meeting three official delegates 
to the Cleveland convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors 
will be elected, and also the local or- 
ganization’s representatives on the na- 
tional board of directors. Fred Larsen, 
of Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
has held this office for several years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BUENA VISTA MILLS DESTROYED 

Buena Vista, VA.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin March 26 destroyed ‘the 
Buena Vista Mills; owned and operated 
by W: N. Key. The office, which was 
detached from the mill building proper, 


“was saved: The estimated loss of $50,- 


000 is covered by insurance. The mill 


produced flour, meal and feed. 
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‘THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Corn Policy Creates Major 
Disturbance in War Agencies 


<> 


OPA Officials Forcing WFA’s Hand by Proposing Program to 
Move Corn and Lessen Feed Wheat Demand— 
Personnel Shakeup Seen 


WasHincton, D. C.—With Office of 
Price Administration and War Produc- 
tion Board officials forcing its hand, 
the War Food Administration is be- 
ing driven into a_ position where it 
will have to accept a corn policy formu- 
lated in another agency. An_ inter- 
agency conference here April 6 found 
OPA. officials dominating the meeting 
with forceful and constructive proposals 
designed to move corn from farm cribs 
into trade channels, reopen closed wet 
milling processing plants and lessen de- 
mand for wheat for feeding purposes. 

Pressure for action has come from 
grain men from other agencies who have 
become impatient with the do-nothing 
policy of WFA officials who have been 
shackled by lack of a decisive policy at 
the administrative level of that agency. 
This pressure finally brought the matter 
into Judge Vinson’s sphere of influence 
and the April 6 meeting produced satis- 
factory results from the viewpoint of 
officials who say that the time for tem- 
porizing has passed and that forceful 
positive action must be taken without 
further delay. 

These officials produced a_ synthetic 
program incorporating a number of sug- 
gestions of other interested grain men, 
which will ultimately lead to farm req- 
uisition unless farmers supply corn in 
sufficient quantity to meet the require- 
ments of essential wet milling processors. 


FARM REQUISITION DISGUISED 


Basically the proposed plan sugar 
coats the term farm requisition in the 
guise of a farm set-aside. This phase 
of the plan would be effected by a 
report of corn stocks on farms in the 
corn belt together with a census of ani- 
mals in that region. Corn held on farms 
in excess of animal feeding requirements 
would be subject to set-aside and could 
not be disposed of without government 
permission. What percentage would be 
subject to the set-aside proposal has not 
heen indicated but it is believed that the 
authors-of the scheme have planned a 
safety factor so that a set-aside would 
not endanger farmer livestock. It is 
believed by proponents of this plan that 
stock taking of farm corn inventories 
and the livestock census could be com- 
pleted quickly and accurately by pres- 
ent government agencies such as_ the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency and 
others. 

Paired with this basic proposal would 
be an adjustment of hog prices forth- 
with to check further feeding of corn 
to hogs. This probably would involve 
\ lowering of hog subsidy payments, 
and it is entirely possible that the OPA 
might decide to pay subsidy money di- 
rectly to producers instead of proc- 
essors and make compliance with the 
farm corn set-aside order a condition of 
the subsidy payment.. This phase of 


the planning has been advanced in other 
quarters at OPA not directly connected 
This proposal is 


with corn program. 


not without precedent, however, as it is 
used as a punitive measure in connection 
with the Vinson cattle ceiling directive. 
In that case where processors fail to 
comply with that directive, deductions 
are made from a_ processors’ subsidy 
money to the extent that he violated 
the ceilings. 
SERVICE INCENTIVE PLAN 

Other features of the plan include 
Walter Berger’s “service incentive” idea, 
which would supply equipment and labor 
crews for shelling corn and transporting 
it to country elevators, with the govern- 
ment bearing most of the expense for 
these services. Additional but minor 
phases may be contained in a farm set- 
aside, in order to cushion the impact 
of the order on the farmer. While the 
advocates of the set-aside sense their 
strong position they are not unmindful 
of the necessity of dressing their pro- 
gram in a most attractive garb. 

The farm set-aside would be given a 
trial period in which farmers would be 
expected to co-operate with the govern- 
ment and deliver sufficient corn to meet 
essential requirements. If these steps 
failed, physical requisition of farm corn 
would be the unmistakable alternative. 
That alternative will be held in the back- 
ground, with emphasis given to co- 
operation and appeals made to the pa- 
triotic impulses of the farmer. 

Increase in corn prices does not enter 
the thinking of the men behind the pres- 
ent plan. If price tinkering in the form 
of subsidy or a dual price system, one 
for war plant processors and another 
for feed and human consumption proc- 
essors, should be promulgated, it will 
germinate within the Office of Economic 
Stabilization and the WFA. The OPA 
is flatly opposed to increased corn prices 
and if Vinson should order a price ad- 
vance or a subsidy, that act would em- 
barrass Chester Bowles to a point where 





THREE MORE FIRMS GET 
CORN PREFERENCE 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Three more 
firms have been added to the list of 
designated corn purchasers under the 
set-aside order of the War Food Ad- 
ministration. They are the Union 
Starch & Refining Co., Columbus, 
Ind., American Maize Products Co., 
Roby, Ind., and the Evans Milling 
Co., Indianapolis. 

Unless corn moves at an acceler- 
ated pace, a place on the designated 
purchaser list appears to be an empty 
privilege. The Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. plant at Pekin; IIl., closed 
April 6 for lack of supplies. The 
company’s plant at Kansas * City, 
closed for two’ weeks, reopened 
April 10 on a 40% basis, the Corn 
Industries Research Foundation an- 
nounced. 


his resignation would be necessary. It 
is also doubtful that Vinson could re- 
verse himself at this time and ask for 
higher prices for corn. 

Even a dual price system for corn 
would be a repudiation of OPA. Offi- 
cials at OPA say that any move to touch 
price level of corn would freeze corn 
more tightly than at present. 

Adjustment of hog prices and direct 
payment of a subsidy to producers is the 
most unpleasant ingredient of a cock- 
tail for which WFA shows little taste. 
WEA officials at the interagency confer- 
ence were reluctant to accept the pro- 
posals but could offer few sound objec- 
tions and developed no constructive sug- 
gestions except that offered by Walter 
Berger. One phase of the hog price 
adjustment might reduce subsidy pay- 
ments by 30c ewt. 


JONES MAY BE OUT 

Authors of this plan are now con- 
fident that their ideas will be approved 
by Judge Vinson. Insiders here say that 
if Vinson accepts their proposals in the 
main it will number the days of Judge 
Marvin Jones as WFA administrator, 
as it will indicate that his leadership is 
incapable of decisive action and that 
he can only be prodded into motion by 
aggressive forces from other govern- 
ment agencies. 

Other WFA policies are now coming 
into unfavorable review, Its egg support 
price program has failed miserably and 
the WFA is now requesting the OPA 
to remove price controls so that retail 
prices can be broken away from ceilings 
in the hope that lower prices will cre- 
ate heavier consumption of eggs and 
also prevent prices from crashing through 
support floors which the WFA_ has 
pledged producers. WFA officials have 
been, sounding out wholesale receivers 
here, explaining that they want to lower 
retail levels. Trade reaction, however, 
is one of continued suspicion, being un- 
able to reconcile lowered retail levels 
without reflected action at wholesale. 

OPA price officials are reluctant to re- 
move all controls but believe that the 
wholesale egg regulation MPR _ 333 
might be amended to require wholesal- 
ers to take margins over cost instead 
of over maximum prices. If such action 
is taken, it will be sharply in contrast 
with plans concerning the oats and hay 
regulation where WFA _ officials have 
asked for such procedure but have been 
emphatically opposed by OPA price men. 

OPA has housed many inconsistencies 
before and may do so again, but grain 
men within the OPA believe that if the 
farm corn set-aside program is backed 
by. Vinson they will be able to write 
their own ticket on the hay and oats 
orders as far as margins over maxi- 
mum prices are concerned. 


LEE MARSHALL MENTIONED 


If Jones is embarrassed to a point 
where his resignation must follow, the 
subject of his successor is obscure. Lee 
Marshall has demonstrated that he is 
a strong figure at WFA, but he is a 
beneficiary of half-baked policies such as 
the egg support program and _reper- 
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ALTON, ILL.— Statisticians probably 
would scoff at the statement, but officials 
of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., will 
readily agree that there is a high positive 
relationship between flour production and 
wild ducks. 

It was necessary to shut down the 

flour mill four times last week because 
of ducks. Large flocks of northbound 
bluebills have been finding sanctuary in 
the restricted area near the Alton dam. 
As these birds are able to dive to great 
depths and swim under water 
in search of small fish and 
other food, about 50 of them 
have been drawn into the in- 
.take pipe that supplies the 
mill power plant with cooling water. 

At first the company erected a scare- 
crow which had little effect. Then an 
employee was stationed on the bank of 
the river with a p.le of “throwing rocks.” 
The ducks did not like the idea of having 
rocks chucked at them and further shut- 
downs have been avoided. 

Since the duck migration is seasonal 
in character, no attempt has been made 
to obtain a classification of “highly es- 
sential to the war effort” for the guardian 
of the suction pipe. 
ee ee 
cussions of that fiasco in the Midwest 
might bring him into disfavor with poli- 
ticians from that area. 

However, analysts here think that Mr. 
Marshall might be the man for the job. 
They cite the increasing prestige of the 
OPA under the active leadership of busi- 
ness men, while Mr. Bowles, a_ political 
ingenue, fends off political onslaughts 
from Capitol Hill as against second- 
string men at the WFA whose effective- 
ness is paralyzed by a commander whose 
outlook is primarily political. 


¥ ¥ 
Speculation Charge Answered 

Kansas City, Mo.—E. E. Klecan, pres- 
ident of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, last week pointed out that of 
the 3,500,000 bus of corn in store in 
Kansas City April 7 less than 1% of it was 
for sale, and that the remainder was 
under contract to wet and dry proc- 
essors. 

In thus replying to an accusation made 
by a CIO representative who accused 
“speculators” and the grain trade in 
general of holding onto this corn while 
the big corn plants shut down, Mr. Kle- 
can made it clear that there is no room 
for speculation, and also there is no 
other thing to do with corn than to sell 
it to those who process it. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, BAKERS 
JOIN WEIGHT-PRICE RISE 


Cotumsvus, Oun1o.—Many Ohio bakers 
have recently made upward adjustments 
in price and weight of bread under the 
formula set up for such changes by 
the Office of Price Administration under 
SR 14B. 

The most recent advance was by Co- 





lumbus bakers, following similar moves 
made in southern Ohio and Cleveland. 
At Columbus the llc loaf has gone to 
12¢ and the weight from 20 oz to 22 oz. 
The change will permit bakers, it is 
hoped, to hold down operating costs, 
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FLOUR BUSINESS CONTINUES DULL; 
MILLS WORKING ON OLD ORDERS 


Unchanged April Subsidy Rate Offers No Inducement for Buyers 
—Mills Still Seeking Business at Below-Ceiling Levels— 
Government Buys Small Amount of Lend-Lease Flour 


Business is dull at the leading flour 
markets in the United States. Large 
buyers are filled up with future book- 
ings, and the unchanged April subsidy 
rates provide no inducement for other 
buyers. There is some small fill-in buy- 

ing, but for the most 
part mills are work- 
ing on old orders. 


- Mills are taking 
some business. at 
prices below the 


ceiling levels, but buyers are hesitant 
and place very few orders. The govern- 
ment was in the market for a- small 
amount of flour last week, and now that 
the export subsidy question has been 
settled, some Cuban business also seems 
likely. 

The Minneapolis market is quiet and 
featureless. The trade is well covered 
for the time being, so evinces little 
interest. As far as prices are concerned, 
the situation has improved a little. Ship- 
ping directions are very spotted, with 
some mills reporting them as fairly good. 
Business booked by spring wheat mills 
last week aggregated 47% of capacity, 
against 90% a week earlier and 45% a 
vear ago. 

Sales at Kansas City are spotty, with 
business good one day and merely fair 
the next. With prices quoted below the 
ceiling in many cases, and millers eager 
to do business, bakers are not becoming 
alarmed readily over the availability of 
wheat, although this is the deciding buy- 
ing factor in most sales. Most bakers 
are booked up close to the new wheat 
crop and feel that this gives them plenty 
of protection. Clears have stiffened 
somewhat, but are still weak. Stocks 
are diminishing and the ordering out of 
army flour is helping to clear the situa- 
tion. Operations have improved in 
spots. Exports are light. Family busi- 
ness, on the whole, is dull, with mixed 
car deals keeping most wholesalers filled 
up. 

Demand at Buffalo is slackening up 
and the trade seems well booked. Sales 
are light, with an occasional buyer plac- 
ing a long planned order of substance. 
An increase in directions has forced pro- 
duction up somewhat. Spring first clears, 
up 5c, are in good demand. Foreign 
trade, exclusive of lend-lease, is normal. 

Other eastern markets report buyer 
interest has fallen to practically nothing, 
and sales are almost at a standstill. 
Lacking the stimulus of prospective 
sales, prices remain at the mill asking 
levels. Many mills are anxious for ship- 
ping directions on past contracts. 

A slight improvement in business is 
noted in Chicago, although the buying is 
not general and the sales are chiefly in 
small amounts. Bakers are beginning to 
show some interest. Shipping directions 
are fair. Family flour continues fairly 
active and deliveries are good, 

The millers in the soft wheat milling 
section of the central and southeastern 
states report no change in the dull mar- 
ket conditions resulting from a scarcity 
of supplies and a low subsidy rate. 
Markets in the Pacific Northwest are 


unchanged, and the dull domestic and 
bakery trade business is reflected in the 
bookings. The April subsidy has made 
no material difference in the volume of 
new business. Mills are still awaiting 
government shipping instructions on old 
business. Large terminal mills, feeling 
the pinch, have had to curtail operations 
as much as 50%. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed a slight drop as compared with 
the output of the previous week. The 
total output of the mills reporting to 
THe NorrHwestern MILER, accounting 
for 73% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,042,837. sacks, .compared 
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with 3,077,149 in the previous week. In 
the similar period a year ago, when the 
mills reporting accounted for 64% of the 
total, the figure was 3,106,143, two years 
ago it was 2,335,593 and three years ago 
2,649,028. Production showed an in- 
crease of 5,000 sacks in Buffalo and 14,- 
000 sacks in the central and southeast- 
ern states. Production was off 3,000 
sacks in the Northwest, 21,000 sacks in 
the Southwest and 29,000 sacks in the 
Pacific Northwest. . 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SUSPENDS TRADING IN MAY 
FUTURES IN SMALL GRAINS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — With prices 
pushed up against the ceilings, the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce has dis- 
continued futures trading in May wheat, 
oats, flax and barley effective April 8. 

The Chicago Board of Trade prohib- 
ited new trades in May oats and barley 
futures effective April 5. All pit ac- 
tivity in these two futures is, therefore, 
only for liquidation of outstanding open 
interest. 








FEEDSTUFFS SUPPLY SITUATION 
REMAINS SERIOUS 


—_—~—— 
Feed Grains and Millfeeds Continue Extremely Scarce—Oil Seed 
Meals, Packing House Products More Nearly Meet 
Demand—Index Figure Unchanged 


Feed grains and wheat millfeeds con- 
tinue in extremely scarce supply while 
the high protein items, such as oil seed 
meals and packing house products, more 
nearly meet the demand. Thus about 
the only change in the situation is a 
further tightening 
in the carbohydrate 
items and some loos- 
ening in the high 
protein kinds. The 
greater availability 
of the high protein concentrates, how- 
ever, is caused in part by a lessened 
demand from mixers, who are unable to 
obtain the other ingredients for the 
manufacture of their mixed feeds. The 
less favorable egg-feed ratio, along with 
more limited offerings of suitable chick 
and laying mash feeds has caused a 
contraction of live chick sales. The in- 
dex number of wholesale feedstuffs prices 
remains unchanged at 193.5 compared 
with 177.5 for the corresponding week 
a year ago. 

Millfeed production at the leading 
centers was about unchanged last week, 
with total output at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and in the Southwest amount- 
ing to 48,319 tons, compared with 48,- 
938 in the preceding week and 50,283 in 
the comparable period a year ago, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILierR. Crop year pro- 
duction to date amounts to 2,188,884 tons 
as against 2,009,170 at the same time 
last year. 

At Minneapolis and the Northwest 
millfeeds continue unobtainable. Flour 
run remains light and demand holds 
constant and of the most urgent char- 
acter. The situation is further aggra- 
vated by an almost total lack of feed 
grain supplies that can be ground and 
substituted for wheat feeds. Mixed feed 
operations are now almost entirely gov- 
erned by the ability of mixers to get the 
proper carbohydrate basis for their mix- 
tures, 





The general situation shows no im- 
provement at Chicago, with demand for 
all items on the list far greater than 
the supply. 

At Kansas City the seriousness of the 
supply situation also has undergone no 
changes. Feed grains have gone into 
an even tighter position and no im- 
provement is noted in the distribution 
of millfeeds. 

Millfeeds at Buffalo and eastern mar- 
kets remain very tight, but mills operate 
at about 85% of capacity in that area. 
Allocations of bran have _ increased 
slightly but offerings are still consider- 
ably short of trade needs. 

In Canadian markets demand for mill- 
feed continues unabated and even with 
production at record levels the supply 
is inadequate. Little is going into ex- 
port. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


While the oil seed meals are steadily 
wanted in excess of the offerings, the 
demand now is more nearly balanced 
with the supply. This is due in part to 
the inability of feed manufacturers to 
get sufficient carbohydrate items. The 
demand for the high protein concen- 
trates therefore from that source is in 
proportion to the availability of other 
needed ingredients. The recent exten- 
sion of deliveries and inventories of the 
oil seed meals to cover 60-day require- 
ments instead of 30 days as heretofore 
reflects the somewhat looser supply  sit- 
uation. 

GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


Quotations on ground grain feeds are 
entirely nominal due to the inability of 
grinders to secure the whole feed grains. 
Quotations which are issued are mainly 
based on Canadian products. Ground 
barley is nominally called around $60 
and ground oats around $62 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, in sacks. Ground wheat 
from CCC stocks when available is quot- 
able at $50.85 and ground wheat from 
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“free” wheat at $63.50 ton, in sacks. 
Because of the stronger quotations on 
ground oats and ground barley there is 
some inquiry for ground wheat manufac- 
tured from “free” grain even at the 
large premium over the ground wheat 
price made from CCC stocks. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLOUR EXPORTS TOTALED 
5,859,552 BBLS IN 1941 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Data just re- 
leased by the Department of Commerce 
shows that flour exports in the calendar 
year 1941 amounted to 5,859,552 bbls, 
compared with 5,775,000 in 1940. Be- 
cause of regulations imposed by war 
conditions the complete data on 1941 
calendar year exports have not pre- 
viously been released. 

The total was composed of 4,104,830 
bbls milled from United States wheat and 
1,754,722 produced from other wheat, 
chiefly Canadian wheat milled in bond. 

Cuba and China were the largest im- 
porters, taking together about 40% of 
all the flour exported. Cuba imported 
693,342 bbls of domestic flour and 414,- 
273 bbls of the flour milled in bond, a 
total of 1,107,615 bbls. China imported 
987,624 bbls of flour milled from do- 
mestic wheat and 38,691 of bond-milled 
wheat, a sum of 1,026,815. 

The Philippine Islands took 905,384 
bbls, mostly from United States wheat, 
and the colony of Hong Kong 357,680 
bbls. 

Exports of wheat for 1941 totaled 18,- 
109,483 bus, with Mexico the largest 
foreign buyer taking 4,885,990 of the 
total. 

In addition to the flour exports, to- 
taled above, 16,814 cwts of semolina 
were exported. 

Exports of barley were 1,217,510 bus; 
corn 19,349,631 bus and oats 529,957 bus. 

The Department of Commerce now has 
adopted a policy of making available for 
publication totals of export and import 
movements after a period of time has 
elapsed. 





————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


I. M. HERNDON RESIGNS WFA 
POST AS RATE AUTHORITY 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—I. M. Herndon, 
rate authority with the rates and serv- 
ices division of the marketing facilities 
branch of the War Food Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., has resigned 
his position to become assistant manager 
of the transportation department of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. He will as- 
sume his new duties April 20. Mr. 
Herndon was for many years associated 
with the Southwestern Millers League 
in Kansas City. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the. week ending 
April 1, 1944, and April 3, 1943, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
@American— -—in bond— 
April 1 April 3 April 1 April 3 

1944 1 


1944 1943 943 
Wheat ...... 123,701 212,131 5,567 4,518 
COEM wc ceeeee 14,111 42,326 eee eee 
Oats .....05- 5,438 6,182 63 587 
RVC ceccccses 21,159 20,458 2,455 1,099 
Barley ...... 11,935 6,987 64 183 
Flaxseed .... 4,601 1,612 201 326 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets April 1 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 906,000 (none) 
677,000 - (3,096,000) ; 
none (24,000). 


bus; 
oats, none (none); 


corn, 
rye, 
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Wheat Futures Continue 


Close to Ceilings 


Market Dominated by Critical Feed Grain Situation 
—Farm Stocks Disappearing 


Wheat futures continue firm with de- 
ferred deliveries crowding closer to fixed 
ceilings. The official crop estimate in- 
dicating a sizable gain in the winter 
wheat forecast was about as expected. 
The market continues to be dominated 

by the critical feed 

grain situation giv- 

en’ even greater 

prominence by offi- 

cial report of rapid 

disappearance of 
farm stocks of grains. Offsetting this 
somewhat are the plans of the War 
Food Administration to import oats and 
wheat from Canada. 

The recent general improvement in the 
winter wheat crop is being maintained 
some additional gains reported 
from the southeastern belt, although 
growth has been generally slow because 
of low temperature, and in the south- 
western great plains area there was 
some slight frost damage to plants that 
had jointed. Seeding of spring grains, 
especially oats, is still backward, with 
very little seeding accomplished during 
the past week. Also very little spring 
wheat has been seeded, although recent 
precipitation in the eastern spring wheat 
districts has improved the general soil 
moisture condition. ; 

Although little or no wheat is being 
offered on the trading floor of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, and grain 
storage operators no longer have lines 
of high protein wheat to dispose of like 
they moved last week, flour millers still 
are not in distress for most of them 
have enough on hand or in sight for the 
next 60 days or more. 

However, most of this wheat is bought 
against flour sales and new commitments 
are being made only when the wheat is 
at hand. Some millers are so keenly 
aware of the possible plight of the mill- 
ing business in the face of this wheat 
scarcity that they are warning their 
salesmen not to encourage buyers until 
they check with the office to see whether 
wheat is available. 

All wheat is still hard on the ceiling, 
with high and low proteins alike carry- 
ing virtually all the mark-ups and still 
in demand. Receipts are not much be- 
low that of a year ago, but it is hard 
to tell how much is going into feed 
wheat, how much to distillers and what 
percentage actually ends up at the mills. 

Some western wheat is coming in to 
this market and being purchased by 
distillers and some millers. Figuring 
around $1.80 bu, Kansas City, and run- 
ning up to about 10% protein, this 
wheat is in fair demand and now is 
pushing the ceiling. 

The discontinuance of trading in May 
futures at the Minneapolis. Chamber of 
Commerce has, naturally, had a strength- 
ening influence on cash wheat. Millers 
are buying all the cash wheat they can 
get and putting it away. Offerings, 
however, are light, although the posted 
daily receipts continue heavy. The bulk 
of the arrivals are delivered against 
old purchases. made to arrive, while a 
lot of it is for CCC account. Some of 
the larger country mills do not own any 
futures, and will not bid on government 
contracts for flour unless they. are sure 
they ean get the necessary wheat. 


with 


Little activity is reported in wheat 
circles of the Pacific Northwest. There 
is a good demand from the Middle West, 
but difficulties are still encountered in 
obtaining wheat in the interior to ship 
eastward.. There are also varied inter- 
pretations of the wheat regulations, and 
some shippers do not care to be in- 
volved in further shipments until the 
regulations are clarified. 

Coast mills are not in the market, as 
they have plenty of wheat on hand to 
take care of current requirements. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ACTIVE FLOUR AND 
FEED NEEDS ABSORB 
BURLAP ALLOCATIONS 


New York, N. Y.—Active flour and 
feed needs absorb all allocations of the 
Central Burlap Office. In spite of great- 
ly improved arrivals the restrictions for 
the second quarter have not been re- 
lieved, but bag men feel that the im- 
provement in stocks may result in a 
supplementary allocation by the WPB, 
as was issued in the first quarter. 

Uncertainties in India in the labor 
and transportation fields have aroused 
questions as to the continuance of the 
better deliveries that have appeared dur- 
ing the past two weeks. Increasing 
tightness in cotton bagging makes im- 
portant as heavy allocations of burlap 
as possible. 





Supplies of sheetings and osnaburgs 
are very spotty, with scarcity the rule, 
and offerings for bag purposes chiefly 
in small lots. With military needs high 
for preinvasion plans, civilian needs are 
of less importance to authorities and 
prospects of lessened production incline 
mills to conservatism in their offerings. 
Therefore scattered lots only are cur- 
rently available, but it is believed in 
some quarters that after the holidays 
these may be somewhat heavier. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.69 as compared with 
17.48 a year ago. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DR. F. L. GUNDERSON A SPEAKER 

Curcaco, Itt.—The types of foods used 
in relief feeding probably will be deter- 
mined largely by the calorie and pro- 
tein requirements of the peoples being 
fed, Dr. F. L. Gunderson, executive 
secretary of the Food and Nutrition 
Board, National Research Council, stat- 
ed in an address before the Midwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, on April 3. Dr. Gunderson 
added that the vitamin content of the 
diet willbe as high as possible but it is 
not yet certain. that there will be any 
fortified foods distributed by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 





Previous April 10, April ll, April 12, 

April 8, 1944 week 1943 1942 - 1941 

ED ~ 5% b¥.08%.0 52:00 5:62 Kae 06 *660,929 664,303 662,778 507,816 509,135 

net ODL ELE ELLE EE 1,072,206 1,092,935 1,189,112 918,550 969,508 

| TRE SSN eee aie © Pee oes 481,123 476,281 441,582 340,709 430,990 

Central and Southeast ........ *507,221 493,036 506,519 274,765 413,921 

North Pacific -Coast ........... 321,358 350,594 306,152 293,753 325,474 

rel PL eer Teen TTL re 3,042,837 3,077,149 3,106,143 2,335,593 2,649,028 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 * 64 64 64 


*Partly estimated. 


Percentage of activity. 


April 8, Previous April 10, 
1944 week 1943 
OPER WONE 5.06 oa 68 68 63 
Southwest ....... 77 79 86 
ae 83 82 76 
Central and S. E. 64 63 77 
N. Pacific Coast.. 78 85 93 
Tota wcsccee 74 75 78 





Crop year flour production 
July 1t 





” _ 
April 11, April 12, April 8, April 10, 
1942 1941 1944 1943 
47 47 28,686,978 27,602,869 
66 70 49,395,840 45,759,385 
59 74 19,402,923 17,620,401 
44 64 22,141,983 18,637,766 
73 79 13,406,580 10,618,003 
57 64 133,034,304 120,238,424 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
April 2-8 ....4.. 814,380 714,658 88 
Previous week .. 814,380 734,541 90 
TOR BBO ossevis 814,380 728,683 89 
Two years ago... 814,380 508,338 62 
Five-year average .......esceceeees 72 
Ten-year average ....-.eeeeeeeeees 67 
Kansas City 
April 2-8 ....... 352,800 192,985 55 
Previous week 352,800 201,071 57 
Year ago ....... 352,800 283,737 80 
Two years ago... 352,800 234,780 66 
PIVO<FORE BVOTERS 6s cccvisccvevees 67 
TON-FERF BVETAGZS occ ccccvcccvserce 66 
Wichita 
April 3-8 os...0% 111,132 85,570 77 
Previous week 111,132 86,193 78 
WOOP OOO 2 cvccce 111,132 86,222 78 
Two years ago... 111,132 92,426 83 
Salina 
Ber B26 ..ceses 109,956 79,001 72 
Previous week .. 109,956 71,130 65 
WORF BOD os ccswe 109,956 90,470 82 
Two years ago... 109,956 83,006 75 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April BB cucceee 269,100 213,284 79 
Previous week .. 269,100 207,394 77 
ZOMP BHO cccccas 185,808 168,938 91 
Two years ago... 256,368 162,674 63 
WAVO-“PORS GVOTOOS. 6 6c i.ve taceceevicr 65 
SOO-FORT AVETARS 62 ccsvevedoorscas 64 

Portland District 

April 2-8 ....... 143,200 108,047 75 
Previous week .. 143,200 119,511 83 
SORE GEO cccvecs 143,472 137,213 96 
Two years ago... 146,216 131,079 91 
BIVG-YORF GVETABS 2 oiccccccsvcccess 80 
POR+PHET GUGTERS si ois ccotevores 72 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
ro eee re 660,498 392,190 59 
Previous week .. 660,498 404,697 61 
YOAF OBO oc rcse. 738,822 397,247 54 
Two years ago... 738,822 351,949 48 


DIVO<FOAT BVOETERO: 6.66600 vei ces vee 48 
DEM FORE “BVOPORS: 00 9:05.60. 6.600050 v0 46 

Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
ABT BB i ics. 318,120 268,739 84 
Previous week 318,120 259,606 82 
WOOF BHO 6 c-v.00 319,284 265,531 83 
Two years ago... 353,388 155,867 44 


DAvVOreOOr GVOTRES .o66.6s vitcces cee 58 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
April 2-8 ..e:... *792,240 507,221 64 
Previous week 493,036 62 
ZOOl BBO ince wre 506,519 77 
Two years ago... 274,765 44 
ECO OeE QUOTES 0:0 65.6 wees eeaesee 60 
TORAPOOR GVOPRRG 06.6.6 6.0 60.66.0660 0% 58 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Pg eo errr 577,416 481,123 83 
Previous week 577,416 476,281 82 
ZOGPF OBO. ..veces 577,416 441,582 76 
Two years ago... 577,416 340,709 59 


WUVO*FORS BVGTOBS 6.0 s ccc cccccsdows 69 
Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, -——Northwest——. 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
April 2-8 ...... 26,112 1,230,183 13,002 
Previous week .. 26,589 13,236 
Two weeks ago.. 26,346 12,375 
pt ) ae eee 28,525 1,107,688 13,309 
| Ae ee 22,935 991,431 10,067 
BOGL scccvcceses 23,157 934,991 9,934 
1940. ...ccsescce 20,263 922,137 10,051 
Five-yr. average 24,198 1,037,286 11,273 


r-—Buffalo——, -—-—-Combined—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Cronyr. 


583,250 9,205 375,451 48,319 2,188,884 
9,113 48,938 
9,574 48,295 
561,686 8,449 339,796 50,283 2,009,170 
504,807 6,519 306,032 39,521 1,802,870 
451,182 8,246 302,897 41,337 1,689,070 
464,755 5,606 292,663 35,920 1,679,555 
513,136 7,605 323,368 43,076 1,873,790 





Dr. Gunderson discussed the activities 
and organization of UNRRA, the food 
and agriculture organization of the 
United Nations, and of the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DESCRIBES SOYBEAN INDUSTRY 

Burrato, N. Y.—A discussion of the 
history of soybeans and descriptions of 
the different methods of processing the 
crop were given by Ray Endress, of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., at the meet- 
ing of the Niagara Frontier Section, 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, held here April 8. 








Nominations for officers were received 
at the meeting. Balloting will be by 
mail. The group will resume its monthly 
meetings in the fall. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT STOCKS REPORTED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Stocks of wheat 
in’ store at Kansas City in “regular 
houses” were reported by the Office of 
Distribution as 8,991,964 bus of contract 
grades as of March 31, compared with 
27,787,438 bus a year ago. Of this total 
only. 244,151 bus are soft red wheat, 
compared with three times that much 
a year ago. 
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SUBSIDY, CEILINGS DISCUSSED AT 
MEETING OF SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 


—p>— 


Louisville Gathering Looks for Way to Eliminate Difficulties for 
Central and Southern Mills—National Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Group Seeks OPA Appeal Procedure 


Wheat and flour ceilings and subsidy 
rates formed the prime topic of discus- 
sion at a mass meeting of soft wheat 
millers at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
April 11. Means of obtaining greater 
volume of soft wheat flour purchases 
by lend-lease and armed forces buyers 
also were discussed, as well as the cur- 
rent shortening and sugar allowances to 
housewives, which have curtailed family 
flour business. 

The meeting was called by the South- 
eastern Millers Association and the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Association, 
and followed a meeting of the board of 
directors of the latter organization at 
Nashville last week. 

Directors of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association agreed that the pres- 
ent relationships between the different 
wheat and flour ceilings and subsidies 
created a serious discrimination against 
soft wheat millers in the central and 
southern states and that unless relief 
was forthcoming by the time the new 
crop begins to move, a large number of 
soft wheat millers would be forced out 
of business. It was brought out that 
a larger soft wheat crop would eliminate 
only part of the current trouble, since 
wheat price weakness would only result 
in an even smaller subsidy than the 12c 
now paid on soft wheat. 

The soft wheat millers’ board also felt 
that provision for appeals from rulings 
under the price control laws and stabili- 
zation acts is not adequate and that the 
laws should be amended to speed up 
consideration of inequities under these 
created by the regulations. Secretary 
W. H. Strowd was instructed to work 
toward securing amendments that would 
pave the road for appeals. 

There has been considerable agitation 
in many industries for better appeal 
procedure, particularly in connection 
with OPA, and an effort will be made 


<> 


by several groups to amend the price 
law, which must be extended by June 30, 
so that protests must be acted on within 
a specified time or be regarded as de- 
nied so that an appeal can be taken. It 
is also proposed that an administra- 
tive board of review be set up with- 
in the OPA to speed up considera- 
tion of complaints. Other measures are 
planned to make the federal courts more 
accessible for cases which require court 
action. 

Directors also informally 
unanimous approval of the efforts of 
soft wheat millers to find a common 
meeting ground with other groups of 
millers in an endeavor to have the in- 
dustry as a whole unite in behalf of 
justice for all groups. This expression 
was independent of the resolution in 
behalf of amendments. 

Dissatisfaction also was expressed with 
government purchases from soft wheat 
mills by lend-lease and the armed forces 
purchasing agents. It was pointed out 
that demand for cutoffs in commercial 
channels was very but that this 
product was a very satisfactory one as 
a blend in baking and should be accept- 
able to consumers in foreign countries. 
It was also pointed out that such flours 
could be bought more cheaply than those 
now purchased under current specifica- 
tions and the increased use of them 
would effect substantial savings to Unit- 
ed States taxpayers. Pleas for greater 
consideration have been made to the 
purchasing departments of government 


expressed 


slow 


agencies. 

The board also instructed the associa- 
tion officers to use their best efforts in 
the promotion of state compulsory en- 
richment laws. The association will col- 
laborate with the Millers National Fed- 
eration, bakery trade organizations and 
the National Research Council to ac- 
cord full support to state legislation. 





Farm Work Is Retarded by Low 
Temperatures and Wet Fields 


A period of unseasonably low tem- 
peratures retarded growth of the winter 
wheat crop and further delayed sowing 
of spring grains last week. There was 
slight freeze damage in the Southwest 
to plants that had jointed. Because of 
long continued precipitation, saturated 
fields and abnormally low temperatures, 
farm work is getting off to a decidedly 
late start this year. Rather generally, 
preparation of soil and spring plantings 
are from two to four weeks behind an 
average season, and scanty labor ~sup- 
plies will make it difficult to catch up. 

SLIGHT SETBACK IN OKLAHOMA 

Wheat growth in Oklahoma was re- 
tarded by the recent low temperatures 
but there was comparatively little dam- 
age done by the freezes when tempera- 
tures reached a low of 14° in the pan- 
handle. Damage was confined to those 
fields that had not been grazed and 


where the wheat had jointed. Young 
oats suffered somewhat from the cold 
temperatures but the earlier planted 


oats as well as the barley and wheat 
generally are in fair condition. There 
is still some oats being planted in those 
areas where excessive moisture prevented 
Corn planting is later 
than normal and the early planted corn 
is not showing satisfactory growth be- 
cause of the cool weather. 


earlier planting. 


KANSAS 18 “DRYING OUT” 

Fields in Kansas dried sufficiently last 
week to permit a limited amount of 
field work in the southeastern and west- 
ern portions of the state. In other parts 
of the state, reports indicate that farm- 
ers will be able to 
preparation and seeding. spring--crops 
if no further moisture is received. 

Some damage by Hessian fly is being 


reported in south central and éastern: 


resume . seedbed : 


Kansas fields. High winds in the west- 
ern part of the state caused some erosion 
and damaged small, poorly rooted plants 
of winter wheat as well as spring planted 
oats and barley. Unseasonably cold 
weather prevailed throughout the early 
part of the past week, with minimum 
temperatures of 15 to 20° reported in 
practically all parts of the state. 


BEHIND SCHEDULE IN NEBRASKA 


Because of low temperatures, snow, 
and wet soil the season is later than 
usual for this time in Nebraska. Prac- 
tically no oats or barley had been plant- 
ed a week ago. The surface soil situa- 
tion is excellent through most of the 
state and with dry weather and higher 
temperatures plant growth should start 
quickly. It has been-too cool much of 
this spring for wheat and -so far the 
outlook in south central Nebraska is 
still uncertain. There will not be the 
usual wheat pasture which may lead to 
the use of the usual pasture crops before 
they are ready since the supply of hay 
and forage is short on many farms. 
The demand for farm workers is increas- 
ing and comments indicate that the can- 
cellation of deferments for farm workers 
is already causing changes in plans and 
additional farm sales which will result 
in reduced production. 


SPRING WEATHER IN CANADA 


Western Canada’s snow covering vir- 
tually disappeared last week as spring- 
like weather returned to the prairies. 
The ground is still frozen over vast 
areas and it may be a while before seed- 
ing becomes general. The first report 
of seeding in western Canada, however, 
came from Foremost, Alta., where a 
small acreage was planted to wheat. 
It is doubtful if seeding, even in Alberta, 
will be general before the middle of the 
month, with favorable weather, 


OHIO WHEAT OUT OF DANGER 

The outlook for the Ohio wheat crop 
now in the ground continues to improve 
with further light rains and favorable 
weather and is now probably beyond any 
danger of damage from alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. It is greening up and 
looking good. There is considerable in- 
crease in acreage as compared with last 
year’s acreage in many sections of the 
state. 


SPRING WHEAT SEEDING BEGINS 


With more favorable spring-like weath- 
er, a start has been made on seeding 
through southern Minnecota, South Da- 
kota and the southern tier of counties 
in North Dakota. The season, however, 
is about 10 days late, and freezing weath- 
er each night is holding up field work. 
The surface soil is drying, so rapid 
progress may be looked for. There is 
enough moisture in the soil to give the 
crop a good start, but the subsoil re- 
serve is light, and frequent rains after 
seeding will be needed. 


CENTRAL OREGON NEEDS RAIN 


Condition of the new crop in Oregon 
is not as favorable as in recent weeks, 
due to a lack of moisture. Central 
Oregon could use two inches of rain and 
the crop would be made, in the opinion 
of: some observers. Subsoil’ moisture: is 
lacking and the spring ‘sown crops ‘are 


goiig into the’ ground ‘with’ insufficient: 


moisture. « It is tdo. early to make: any 


definite. ‘predictions but’ at this time — 


conditions can only be consideréd fair. 
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WFA IN MARKET FOR 
FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Deliveries Scheduled for April, May and 
June for Export From San Fran- 
cisco—Offers Accepted to April 13 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A quantity of 
enriched wheat flour, cake and pastry 
flour and millfeed will be purchased by 
the War Food Administration through 
the Commodity Credit Corp. for ship- 
ment from San Francisco for export. 
Offers for the sale of these products 
may now be submitted, with deliveries 
needed for April, May and June. 

Approximate quantities of each item 
to be purchased include: 8,100,000 lbs of 
bakers bread flour; 600,000 lbs of cake 
and pastry flour; 200,000 lbs of special 
cake flour; 200,000 Ibs of cracker flour; 
2,400,000 lbs of standard mill run mixed 
wheat feed; 1,100,000 lbs of wheat white 
shorts or wheat white middlings. 

Specifications for the enriched bakers 
bread flour call for a flour of not less 
than 14% protein and not more than 
50% ash; with moisture of not more 
than 13.5%. 

All offers must be received by the 
grain products branch of the Office of 
Distribution, WFA, Washington, not 
later than 3 p.m., April 13, with ac- 
ceptances scheduled for the next day. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Forecasters in the Southwest 
- Are Becoming Optimistic 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Rain over the 
week end throughout the winter wheat 
country further convinced crop observ- 
ers that the crop that started so piti- 
fully last fall may easily go far be- 
yond expectations. 

From the Rocky Mountains, where 
five feet of snow fell at Colorado 
Springs, through the soft wheat belt of 
Missouri, moisture from an inch _ to 
eight inches drenched the ground and 
even made some observers start worry- 
ing about rank growth. 

From three to eight inches fell in 
east central Kansas, causing washout 
of roads and rail lines east of Junction 
City and resulting in some damage to 
lowlands. However, the moisture for 
the most part was needed, and certainly 
added materially to subsoil “insurance.” 

Grain men feel that if this kind of 
timely rain comes again a couple times 
during April the crop is not only made 
but might reach higher than the some- 
what optimistic predictions of 125,000,- 
000 to 150,000,000 bus for Kansas, and 
60,000,000 bus for Oklahoma, for in- 
stance, made the last few weeks. 

Only damage caused by the rains is 
in preventing seeding of other spring 
crops, and possibly flood damage to 
river bottom alfalfa. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


588,000,000-BU WINTER 
WHEAT CROP ESTIMATED 


Cuicaco, Int.—A winter wheat crop 
nearly 60,000,000 bus larger than the 
1943 crop was held in prospect for the 
United States in 1944 by the crop re- 
port issued April 5 by James E. Bennett 
& Co. and compiled by C. M. Galvin, 
crop statistician. He estimated produc- 
tion at 588,000,000 bus, compared with 
the December government. estimate of 
527,000,000 bus. Total. yield in 1943 was 
529,606,000 bus. The 10-year average 
(1932-41) is 550,181,000 bus. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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Three (fine Cflours.... 


of well earned reputation for 
assured high quality and invari- 
able baking performance. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL COMPANY 


. aS Oe SE. SM gc A WwW G&A S 











Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


g e p, : with Vitamins 
and lron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 

















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttalo, N. y. 














FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR. 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 
Grain and Ranches 


Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Member Kansas City Board of Trade 
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INGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 
FLAVOR have won the 
favor of Bakers Interested 
in producing a loaf of Rye 


Bread Excellent in Quality 
and Flavor. 











After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. 










Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 




















KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


































CLEAR 


— Flour — 





The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 






205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 












L. R. JEWELL & SON— “‘Flourists”’ 





Proposed Standard for Bread 
Now Postponed for Duration 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Imposition of 
bread standards, the basis for which 
was developed at extensive hearings in 
1941 and 1943, has been postponed until 
after conclusion of the war, according 
to an announcement of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The postponement fol- 
lows the recommendation of the War 
Food Administration, which felt that 
further hearings are necessary before 
all controversial points can be settled. 
To impose the incomplete standards at 
this time would prevent use of soy flour 
and dried whey on a permissive basis. 

It was further pointed out at WFA 
that imposition of proposed standards 
would place the baker under rigid con- 
trols at a time when most complete 
flexibility of operation is desirable to 
meet changing wartime conditions. Mod- 
ifications in bread composition during 
wartime can be effected by amendment 
to Food Distribution Order No. 1, a 
procedure which will afford the consumer 
a maximum amount of protection as far 
as standards are concerned, govern- 
ment officials say. 

Announcement of the postponement is 
not unexpected as there has been a con- 
siderable delay since the hearings were 
completed last year and exceptions filed. 
Generally such delays presage inconclu- 
sive results. Bakers’ organizations also 
had asked for the postponement. 

WEA officials do not believe that there 
will be a necessity for further amend- 
ments to FDO-1 to correct standards at 
this time. These officials point out that 


amounts of major ingredients. 


strife. 


standards. 
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We Confidently Submit this Sifter to Large and Small 
Mill Owners and to their Superintendents and Engineers as 
Embodying Every Tested and Approved Principle in Design, 
Engineering, Balance, Controllability and Automatic Features 
together with the Most Exact Construction in Every Detail. 


Eight Section, Twenty-two Sieve Self-Balancing Sifter 
with Automatically Controlled Drive 


the baking industry is striving to main- - 
tain bread standards at a high level and 
its chief concern is to secure adequate Cc 
Similar hesitation on part of WFA to 4 
take irretraceable steps has been re- ; 
Li 
vealed before when, for example, the In 
mandatory enrichment order for family 
flours was indefinitely postponed with 
a shortage of niacin given as the reason. x 
At that time niacin was in short supply 2 
but government officials at WPB chemi- 
cal division were hopeful that this short- H 
age would have been eliminated by May 4 
1. Prior to the announcement of the in- tu 
definite postponement of family flour en- ¥ 
richment plan, officials at WFA indi- 
cated that there was some question over Si! 
the legal authority of that agency to 
compel compliance with that order. H 
Other officials stated that they questioned 
the advisability of use of war controls et 
which would expire with a conclusion 2 
of the war and makes the whole enrich- 
ment program the object of competitive B 
m 
When the family flour enrichment plan oe 
was dropped millers indicated that they 
intended to work through state legisla- a 
tures to obtain the desired enrichment ; 
h 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ANNUAL FLOUR DEMONSTRATION e 
‘Fwo demonstrations on flour use were ‘ 
presented recently at Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, by 
Miss Rice, of Wheat Flour Institute. , 
The first was for junior and _ senior 
MACHINERY r 
] 





The ROTOMASTER SIFTER 


STYLE §$ 


with Automatic W eight Control 
ADJUSTABLE FOR HIGH SPEED IF DESIRED 
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Bakery Conventions 


April 17-18.—Southern Bakers Association, annual convention at the Bon Air 
Hotel, Augusta, Ga; secretary, C. M. McMillan, 161 Spring Street, North West, 








Pievel ang a NS 3 
April 23-24.—Rocky Mountain Bakers Association, annual convention at the 
4 adequate Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver; secretary, Fred Lensegmaier, 3155 Federal Blvd., 
) Denver. 
. tig ll April 25-26.—Indiana Bakers Association, annual convention and conference at 
ample, the Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis; secretary, Charles P. Ehlers, 924 Peoples Bank Bldg., 
for family indiana F er P 
oned with May 7.—New Mexico Bakers Association, annual convention at Hilton Hotel, 
the reason, Albuquerque, N. M.; secretary, A. T. Hogan, National System of Bakeries, 318 W. 
ort supply Central, Albuquerque. 
PB chemi- May 9-10.—Associated Bakers of Minnesota, annual convention at the St. Paul 
this short- Hotel, St. Paul, Minn; secretary, J. M. Long, 1310 Eighth Street S. E., Minneapolis. 
"d by May May 16-18.—Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association, annual conven- 
of the in- tion at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, R. T. Stokes, 233 Broadway, New 
y flour en- York 7, N. Y. 
‘FA indi- May 21-22.—New England Bakers Association, annual convention at the Hotel 
stion over Statler, Boston; secretary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter Street, Boston. 
agency to May 22-23.—Associated Retail Bakers of America, war conference at Sherman 
at order, Hotel, Chicago; secretary, Frank G. Jungewaelter, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 
questioned June 4-6.—New York State Association of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, annual 
r controls convention at Utica, N. Y; secretary, Percy Stelle, Produce Exchange, Room B-10, 
conclusion 2 Broadway, New York City. 
le enrich- § June 12-13.—Potomac States Bakers Association, Third War Conference at Lord 
mmpetitive fF Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, Balti- 
4 more 1, Md. 

ment plan 
that they 
fe legisla- students in home economics and the sec- mation for the Department of Agricul- 
nrichment ond for freshmen girls. This is one of ture and the War Food Administration 

the important southern schools where pag been announced by Secretary Claude 
aren ‘ Miss Rice is an annual visitor. She R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, 
ATION : already has accepted a return engage- enh WEA ptaiateiees ‘eer: Bites, 


ment for 1945. 


use were Mr. Himebaugh succeeds Morse Sals- 
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ja State HEADS WFA INFORMATION bury, who goes to the United Nations 
no i Wasuineton, D. C.—Appointment of Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
‘a ts Keith Himebaugh as director of infor- tion as information director. 

id senior 

ERY | SPECIAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 








“ 3 The ROTOMASTER SIFTER 


Especially Designed for Use in the Milling System—The Big 
Brother of the Famous “‘Rotomaster’’ Bolter 


Combining all the best features of sifter construction. Every 
principle already proven in actual operation for many years in 
America’s largest mills. . 

Suspended Sieve Box with the Well Known Stacked Square 
Sieves All the Same Size. Each Sieve Complete with Built-In 
Channels and Carrier Bottoms, with Tops Plush-Lined to Pre- 
vent Leaking. Easily and Quickly Removed or Transferred from 
One Section to Another. 

Furnished in 4, 6 and 8 Sections. Up to 27 Sieves deep. 

Hinged Weight Cage for Securing Centrifugal Force to Impart 
Motion and Maintain Perfect Circle of Gyration. 

Pocket Weights to insure Perfect Balance in Operation. 

Automatic Control of Weight Cage Movement and Adjustable 
for Increasing or Decreasing the “Throw.” 0 to 4” Circle of 
Gyration. 

Automatically Oiled Bearings. Our Exclusive Design and 
Patented, Removable Bronze Bushings with Oil Reservoirs and 
Special Grooves, Insuring constant Circulation of Oil Through 
the Bearing at All Times. . 

Belt Drive by Means of Pulley and Double Idlers Securely 
Attached to Sieve Box, for Top or Bottom Drive. 





4 Note:— Our Patented Automatically Oiled Bearings 
, f Have Been in Satisfactory Use for Ten Years on 
Some of the Largest Sifters in Operation. 


THE GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries. 


Largest Designers, Builders and Distributors 
of Milling Equipment in the West. S. H. Stoltzfus, President 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


“Good Morning— 


we are pleased 








but not at all surprised 
to learn that you liked 
your first car of 
‘Sunny Kansas. 
even better than we 

. 41 
promised you would. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 2205 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 














Research for Future 

THAT COMMERCIAL BAKING and 
other food industries will be confronted 
* with many new problems after the war 
is apparent. How they are to be solved 
is still a question but a few definite 
observations now may be made. One is 
that research, both immediately and in 
the future, is absolutely essential for 
all food industries. The war has de- 
veloped many new food products which 
will seek a part of the domestic market 
in the postwar era. 

America will not return to its prewar 
diet. For example, enriched white bread, 
while developed during the war, has 
become a permanent feature in the bak- 
ing industry. Research undoubtedly will 
develop many other products for the 
baking industry as time goes on. 

The public has come to expect the 
nation’s food industry to carry on ac- 
tivities of this kind. For example, 
a questionnaire recently sent to the 
stockholders of the General Foods Corp. 
resulted in four out of five returns 
urging the company “to invest heavily 
in food research of all types, looking 
toward the postwar period.” 

From this can easily be seen the type 
of competition that will confront the 
baking industry in that era. It can 
only be met by equally capable re- 
search looking toward the production 
of more and better bakery goods. Bak- 
ers have accomplished much in the past 
through their research activities, but a 
great deal more will be required in 
the future—-American Baker. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE WHEAT 
Wheat is the product of man’s labor, 
co-operating with the universe. Never 
has wheat been found where it is not 
bound up with human work. Wild 
wheat, existent in a few spots in north- 
ern Palestine, is nothing more than 
seedy grass; it is not wheat. Wheat 
incarnates honest toil into substance for 
strength. It is the creation of those 
whose energy, patience, honesty and res- 
olution have somehow been transformed 
into definite life potentiality. This hand- 
ful of wheat is work and the character 
of the workers compressed into bread 
for the hungry. Wheat is holy with 
labor, which is self-contribution and 
self-sacrifice. It is baptized with life. 
Wheat is the sacramental substance 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THOUGHTS FOR APRIL 


Thank God for all the beauties of the day: 

The velvet green of April fields again, 

The golden mustard down the bird-sung way, 
And buttercups like gold coins in the rain. 

The new-tipped wheatfields hold their all of green. 
The maple limbs are gold with pendant bloom. 
Wind-filtered, sheets of rain are fresh and sweet, 
Weaving their silver mesh upon day’s loom. 
Spring winds are singing in our veins once more. 
These acres hold their smile for sun and shower. 
The growing yield of earth is evermore. 

Thank God for all the blessings of this hour. 


Heven Marine. 





of the ages; “an outward and visible 
form with inward and spiritual grace.” 
The life from Above has always been 
thought able most adequately to cross 
the bridge of its symbolism. Wheat is 
the badge of the ovef-life which plants 
itself in the soil of our existence to 
enable us to “bring forth harvest an 
hundred fold.” A wheat grain falls in 
its furrow and is covered. That grain 
comes from a parent plant, producing 
“forty, sixty, an hundred fold.” Soon 
the green blade appears. The new plant 
grows. Of what is it made? Of the 
earth where the seed fell. The plant 
was not in the seed; the seed is the 
agency by which the soil expresses itself. 
Out of the ground the seed has selected 
the essential substance and given it 
transformed, living, beautiful, fruitful 
self-finding. 

So, says the mystic, divine life works 
upon the soil of humanness. Its seed 
is planted into our existence; it finds 
our capacities unrealized, our powers 
dormant, our possibilities only possibili- 
ties; it energizes us, awakens, re-creates 
us, lifts us into a new world of fruit- 
fulness in conjunction with the forces 
of the universe, transfigures existence 
into life. Small wonder the Oriental, 
even today, calls bread “Aish,” the life 
giver. In the name of God he sows; 
in the name of God he thrusts the sickle 
into the ripe harvest; in the name of 
God he scatters his sheaves on the 
threshing floor and grinds his grain in 
the mill; and in the name of God his 
wife kneads the dough, bakes the bread 
and serves it to her family. 

Wheat is the sacramental symbol, not 
only of the gift of life but of family 


membership. Unspoiled children of na- 
ture know the individual only as a mani- 
festation of a larger life. This man is 
not Joseph, the Oriental says, but Jo- 
seph ben Ali. The fact that he is the 
son of Ali is his reality. Man finds his 
true significance in his degree of related- 
ness, in that he is a son, a husband, 
or a father. Yonder woman is not a 
separate individual, she is a mother; 
her life is not her own, but in the lives 
of her husband and children also. 

As the family gathers about the table 
to break bread it is this membership one 
of another which that bread feeds. The 
naive philosophy is, “One loaf, one life.” 
The breaking of that bread is the sign 
of the unbreakable bonds of mutual life. 
The Bedouin at his tent door gives the 
bread of welcome to the stray desert 
rider and, no matter what develops, that 
man is safe, for he has eaten his host’s 
bread and the bond between them has 
the life of the sacred bread. The bond 
is sacramental. Even yet the invitation 
to dinner at a friendly house is recog- 
nized as the highest privilege of ac- 
quaintanceship. 

An ancient prayer runs somewhat 
thus: “God of the heavens and the earth, 
this loaf was once the wheat upon a 
thousand hills, but it is now one bread. 
As we break it to be our mutual food, 
so may we ourselves be one and feed 
on Thee.” Verily; behold, a mystery.— 
The Rev. Phillips Endicott Osgood, in 
Tue NortHwesterN Mirrer’s 50th An- 
niversary Number, 1923. 


Without bread, without wine, love is 
nothing.—French Saying. 
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WHAT IS BREAD? 

There are very few people in this 
country who could answer this question 
correctly; but if it was applied to the 
bread made in U.S.A., the question 
would have to be modified, otherwise the 
answer would consist of a further ques- 
tion: What kind of bread? Not only 
do the Americans make ordinary bread, 
but in addition they make enriched 
bread, milk bread, raisin bread, whole- 
wheat bread, cream bread, butter bread, 
egg bread, butter-and-egg bread, honey 
bread, and milk and honey bread. Some 
of these have to conform to definite 
standards, but others do not. This very 
interesting list of types of bread pro- 
vides good food for the bodies of Amer- 
icans, and also for the minds of those 
thinking of what fresh varieties can be 
introduced into this country after the 
war.—National Association Review, Lon- 
don. 


MEET “ISOTEL” 


Although it is said that a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet, purists 
in biochemical nomenclature insist on 
correct names for the scientific language 
of nutrition, with accurate Latin and 
Greek roots. They have proposed 
“isotel” and its adjective “isotelic” as 
a new term to be included to designate 
“relationships between entities which 
have the same purpose.” 

Dr. J. R, Williams in a recent issue 
of Science expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the word “vitaminer” to designate 
“vitamin forms which can replace one 
another” on the grounds of “etymologi- 
cal hybridism.” 

In nutrition the term “isotel” is im- 
mediately applicable to various forms 
of vitamin D and to yeast growths.— 
Food Field Reporter. 


Old wine and old bread are the best 
for health—French Saying. 


MASS FEEDING 

War Food Administration hopes that 
60% of the nation’s 20,000,000 industrial 
workers will be able to eat at on-the- 
job feeding services in 1944. Before 
Pearl Harbor the service was available 
to only 20% of the nation’s workers; 
now it is used by 6,500,000, 33% of the 
industrial labor force—Advertising Age. 
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BORN TO THE BUSINESS 


A Story About Charles R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 


are two outstanding characteristics of Charles R. Veeck, production 
superintendent, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and chairman 
of District 4, Association of Operative Millers. 

Since the Eagle Roller Mill Co. has the largest interior mill in this 
country, being production superintendent is a pretty big job. The mill has 
the largest rye flour capacity of any mill in the United States—7,000 sacks— 
plus 4,600 sacks of white flour, 700 sacks of whole wheat flour, 1,200 sacks 
of whole ground corn meal, and a feed plant with a capacity of 120 tons daily. 

Almost any miller will concede that with the combined capacities of those 
different units, a production superintendent who keeps the wheels rolling 
has a job on his hands. Mr. Veeck manages to accomplish that task to the 
satisfaction of his “boss” and critic, his father, E. C. Veeck, president of the 
company, and still have some time to spare for taking an active part in the 
affairs of two organizations that mean much to him. Those organizations 
are the Association of Operative Millers and the Minnesota Junior Cham- 

ber of Commerce. 

He was elected chairman of his district 
millers’ organization at the annual business 
meeting in January after serving a term as 
vice chairman. He has been active in the 
affairs of the Minnesota Junior Chamber of 
Commerce for the past eight years and is a 
past president of his local chamber and has 
been a member of the board of directors of 
the state organization. 

Charles (call me “Chuck”) Veeck is an- 
other of those young millers who is follow- 
ing his father in business. Milling is the only 
business that he has ever been associated with, 
learning the operative side from R. Pollei, 
head miller, who has been employed by the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. for more than 50 years. 
For the management (Continued on page 20a) 
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The three pictures show 
Charles R. Veeck, production 
superintendent of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., in different roles. The 
picture at the top was taken 
in one of the wheat flour units 
of the mill in his role as an 
operative miller, examining the 
stock as it comes through. The 
picture in the center shows him 
at his desk, waiting patiently, 
in this instance, for the photog- 
rapher’s flash bulb to “go off 
in his face,’ as he put it. 
The lower picture shows Mr. 
Veeck with his favorite casting rod in hand, probably think- 
ing of the big fish that got away last summer. Just in case 
you’re wondering whether all those rods on the wall belong 
to him, the answer is no. He and his father have the same 
hobby—fishing—and almost invariably go fishing together, so 
they keep their tackle together. Seven of the rods are bait- 
casting rods, one is a rod used for trolling in deep water and 
the--rémainder are fly-casting rods. Charles denied the ac- 
cusation that his hobby was collecting fishing rods, instead 
of fishing. He claims that he and his father regularly use 
all of the 13 or 14 rods shown in the picture. 
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Also available 
MERCK FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURES 


Write for details on the several precision-controlled mixtures which 
offer important operating advantages in continuous feeding or 
batch-mixing. Smooth and free-flowing, Merck Flour-Enrichment 
Mixtures provide all desirable characteristics needed to meet the 
miller’s practical needs. Available in single and double strengths. 


THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
Synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories, 1936. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 


NIACIN 
Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 


Iron by Hydrogen (Reduced Iron)—one of the most assimi- a ale ites 
lable forms of iron. A special form has been made available WITH WAR BONDS 
by Merck for flour enrichment. 


Our scientific staff and laboratories are 


prepared to serve you. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Mnufacturing Chemités RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. - Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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CALCIUM, THE MAGIC MINERAL 


Eprror’s Nore.—Mr. Isely, well known 
as a frequent and always welcome con- 
tributor to these columns and nationally 
known through articles occasionally ap- 
pearing in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Country Gentleman and Wall Street 
Journal, is @ grain, lumber and imple- 
ment dealer at Dodge City, Kansas. 
Long recognized as an intelligent and 
informed observer of agriculture on the 


high plains region, he is an enthusiast 


in the cause of more and better wheat 
production in that section, and for 
many years has been a bitter opponent 
of the type of regimented farming 
which resulted in the disastrous “dust 
howl” years. 

In the present article Mr. Isely makes 
an important contribution to the current 
discussion of the value of the mineral 
content of soils on the milling quality 
and baking and nutritional characteris- 
tics of wheat. It need hardly be added 
that Mr. Isely’s opinions are the result 
of observation of wheat growing in his 
own section and reflect his own en- 
thusiasms. 

¥ ¥ 


EVEN prizes of a possible eight 
S were won by growers from the 


high plains west of the 100th me- 
ridian in a regional hard winter wheat 
quality contest held in connection with 
the American Royal Live Stock Show 
in Kansas City last fall. 

Southwest Kansas won first, second 
and third places. In scoring the entries, 
not only were test weight and protein 
considered, but also the results of eight 
separate baking and milling tests: flour 
yield, loaf volume, water absorption, 
crumb color, dough curve, flour color, 
loaf grain and texture, and finally, flour 
ash content. Ash was high in six of 
the seven prize winners but the western- 
ers won despite this handicap. 

Just a few years ago large scale wheat 
growing was. officially taboo in these 
western areas. Ford County, Kansas, 
one of the larger wheat producing coun- 
ties in the state, was allotted only 60% 
of its potential wheat acreage. It is a 
tribute to the optimism and courage 
of these southwestern farmers that they 
should have achieved these first places. 
Their spirit is reflected in the words of 
a homesteader’s song which, though pop- 
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ularized recently, was written many 
years ago: 
“Oh, give me a home where the buf- 
falo roam, 
Where the deer and the antelope 
play, 
Where seldom is heard a discour- 
aging. word 
And the skies are not cloudy all day.” 
Those cloudless days, that uncomplaining 
spirit, the countless herds of buffalo 


Evidence supporting the logic of Dr. 
Albrecht’s new formulas has been vague- 
ly apprehended for a long time. Yet 
no one knew the exact reason for pre- 
eminence of the shortgrass country prod- 
ucts in so many fields. 


LIVESTOCK THRIVE IN SOUTHWEST 

Men had wondered and marveled at 
the herds of buffalo which once black- 
ened the western plains. Call them Ex- 
hibit A. 
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Erickson lifted blocks of earth, in June, 
1942, showing that wheat roots penetrat- 
ed unexpectedly deep into the soil. At 
Dodge City he lifted wheat roots nine 
feet long from the U. G. Balderston 
farm. Incidentally, Balderston’s Co- 
manche wheat was prize winner No. 2 
at the American Royal and won the 
grand sweepstakes prize at the Kansas 
State Fair at Hutchinson. Mr. Erick- 
son found that wheat roots following 





These Hereford cattle, products of the High Plains of 
the Southwest, are shown on wheat pasture. These prize- 


with their accompanying deer and ante- 
lope, and this prize winning wheat are 
not an unrelated circumstance nor a 
mere accident. 


DR, ALBRECHT’S RESEARCH 


Their significance is pointed up by the 
research of Dr. W. A. Albrecht, chair- 
man of the So:ls Department of Mis- 
souri University. His recent papers 
and articles, including “Climate Affects 
Soils,’ “Health Depends Upon Soils,” 
“Our Soils in Selective Service,” and the 
article in the September Country Gentle- 
man: “Are There Grow Foods in Your 
Soils?” open up an entirely new view as 
to the wealth and the natural resources 
of these low rainfall areas. They ex- 
plain why it is nationally important 
fully to understand western agriculture 
and thoroughly to assess its product. 
The climate in its effect on soils is a 
vital factor in the high quality of high 
plains wheat, feed grains, forage crops, 
grasses, and in the vigor and the rapid 


growth of livestock, and most important, 


on the attainment of human health. 














Pasturing range lambs on wheat in the fall is a profitable “sideline” for 


the wheat farmers of the Southwest. 


Feeding trials conducted by agricultural 


experiment stations have shown that a grain supplement is not necessary for 
lambs on wheat pasture in that region. This constitutes another exhibit of the 


value of the wheat raising industry to American agriculture. 





Thin, scrawny cattle driven from the 
tall lush grass of coastal lands to these 
shortgrass highlands grew sleek and fat. 
The last survivor of the old cow kings, 
“Doc” Barton, the first to drive cattle 
to Dodge City in 1872, recalling his 
experience and happy surprise, said re- 
cently, “It seemed as though my catéle 
took on a second growth.” Superb 
western cattle are Exhibit B. 

The endurance, the stamina of west- 
ern cow-horses may serve as Exhibit C. 

Seven years ago, W. A. Long, Ford 
County farmer, found that lambs graz- 
ing on western wheat pasture, without 
finishing on grain, were ready for the 
packer. Agricultural experts came from 
Washington to ask him questions, and 
to testify to this new evidence. The 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and the State Board of Agriculture 
published books and bulletins about 
grazing lambs on wheat pasture. Sheep 
furnish Exhibit D. 

Consider then the persistent wheat 
farmer. Notwithstanding recurrent fail- 
ure, he geared his tractor and the com- 
bine to conquer these intractable high- 
lands. With these implements he could 
store moisture and scatter stubble over 
the fields. To insure further moisture 
conservation, he devised basin listing, 
deep furrow drills, and adapted contour 
farming to help him in his task. He 
produced high quality wheat—mountains 
of it. The wheat was high in protein 
and high in ash, and at the ash the 
millers raised their eyebrows in dis- 


approval. Prize winning wheat is Ex- 


, hibit E. 


A. W. ERICKSON BECOMES ENTHUSIASTIC 

adding to the mounting proof that 
the high plains regions have peculiar 
qualities of excellence came A. W. Erick- 
son, Minneapolis crop analyst. Sup- 
ported by Frazier Milling Co., at Here- 
ford, Texas, and a few weeks later by 
Dodge City, Kansas, business men, Mr. 


winning animals are further examples of the excellent agri- 
cultural products of the region. 


moisture will go deep into high plains 
soils and thus tap the hidden riches. 
He also demonstrated that moisture con- 
servation methods are valid and essen- 
tial in producing prize winning wheat. 

In Tue Norruwestern Mitten, July 
and August, 1942, this writer reported 
Mr. Erickson’s excavations. Making a 
guess as to their significance, I posed 
the question, Is Soil Composition a 
Factor in Good Bread? This was a 
stab at a possible conclusion, a hypothe- 
sis in the hazy periphery of what has 
since been disclosed as a sound scien- 
tific fact. 

Searching for the meaning of his own 
exploration, Mr. Erickson visited Dr. 
Albrecht and found that, in June, 1942, 
the Missouri scientist published “Health 
Depends on Soil,” and in the previous 
year, “Biological Assays of Soil Fer- 
tility.” 

Dr. Albrecht, observing animal varia- 
tions over wide areas, probed for the 
reason. He lives in a state where the 
minerals in the soil have been leached 
out on thousands of farms by too much 
rainfall and improper tillage. In such 
a depleted soil trees and other woody 
substances grow well. Grasses and even 
alfalfa and soybeans, though they may 
grow tall on these lime-deficient soils, 
are woody and lack nutritional value. 
Cattle starve on such fodder. He ob- 
served that when calves “go down” it 
means that the soils which grow their 
roughage do not contain enough lime. 


CALCIUM ESSENTIAL TO LIVESTOCK 

Let us look at a few of his experi- 
ments. In 1936 he treated one corner 
of a native grass meadow with crushed 
lime. The hay from this corner was 
stacked separately from that: growing 
on the other parts of the field. Year 
after year cows sought out the stack 
of hay from this lime-treated field and 
consumed it first. He seeded a feed 


(Continued on page 6a.) 
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Research Needs for the Milling Industry 


Eprror’s Nore.—The following article 
was adapted from an address made by 
Dr. Bayfield at a joint meeting of Dis- 
tricts 1 and 2, Association of Operative 
Millers; and the Kansas City, Nebraska 
and Pioneer Sections of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, held at 
Manhattan, Kansas, March 31 and 
April 1. 
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ILLING has been described as 
M an ancient and honorable art. 
This is rightfully so, because 
the earliest forms of milling go back 
into the dawn of written history. Prob- 
ably the first mechanical form of milling 
was conducted by gr:nding grain on a 
saddle stone or a crude form of mortar 
and pestle. According to history the 
work was done largely by women. It 
is recorded that the Romans later used 
larger stones for grinding, the moving 
stone being turned by slaves or animals. 
This doubtless increased the daily pro- 
duction. 

Following the discovery of gears it 
doubtless was not long before some early 
“research” minded individual investi- 
gated the possibilities of turning the 
heavy millstone by means of a gear 
driven apparatus. From this it was but 
a step to harness either wind or water 
as a motivating force and thereby save 
man much backbreaking labor. So far, 
however, the milling had consisted essen- 
tially of milling grain between two 
stones. 

Within the past century the art of 
milling was more or less revolutionized 
by a number of innovations, the, two 
more important being the introduction 
of the La Croix purifier in the ’70’s and 
the advent of the completely automatic 
roller mill which was first placed in 
operation in Minneapolis in 1879 in the 
Washburn Crosby mill. The roller mill 
itself was originally developed in Hun- 
gary. The advent of the purifier and 
roller mill made possible the milling 
of modern white flour. 

Basically, the production of white 
flour consists in the separation of the 
germ and bran of the wheat from the 
flour endosperm. Recently, a leading 
writer and commentator in the milling 
world said of the milling industry, “it’s 
relatively simple business of converting 
wheat into flour.” Doubtless, flour mill- 
ing would be as simple and straightfor- 
ward as this statement would indicate 
if it were not for the fact that Mother 
Nature did not consider the operative 
miller when the wheat kernel was de- 
signed. The shape and anatomical make- 
up of the wheat berry is anything but 
conducive to ease in producing sanitary 
modern white flour demanded today by 
the consumer of enriched white bread or 
the plant, which must produce crackers 
of a size to fit a box without crushing 
or -rattling. The consumer demands ‘a 
uniform product month after month 
whereas the miller is provided with raw 
material, wheat, which is constantly vary- 
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ing in characteristics. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is really remarkable that 
the operative miller does the fine job 
that he does in most instances. 

In order to do so, however, the miller 
has had to incorporate a large number 
of machines both before and after the 
roller mill which actually breaks the 
grains into progressively small particles. 
Elaborate cleaning equipment is re- 
quired to remove foreign material in the 
wheat, adhering particles of dirt, the 
brush, and loose bits of bran are re- 
moved by scouring or washing or both. 
The grain is then conditioned for milling 
by the addition of more or less water 
and heat, the requirements depending 
upon a considerable number of factors. 
After conditioning, the actual milling 
process commences and here the grain is 
gradually separated into white flour and 
into feedstuffs for livestock. Each step 
in breaking, purifying, sifting and re- 
ducing of the stocks introduces a po- 
tential opportunity for impairing the 
desired quality of the final flour. The 
flour particle characteristics during the 
milling processes are influenced by the 
temperature and moisture content of the 
atmosphere. These characteristics are 
further altered by the application of 
maturing and/or bleaching agents. A 
poor miller can spoil the best of wheat 
through improper handling and milling 
techniques. The best of millers cannot 
produce a high quality product unless 
given good wheat to work upon. 


MUCH KNOWLEDGE IS NECESSARY 


This discussion of milling will, I’m 
sure, show that much knowledge and ex- 
perience are required for the successful 
production of uniform high quality flour. 
As soon as uniformity of product de- 
clines, profits also decline. The miller, 
aided by the chemist in the laboratory, 
is largely responsible for converting the 
variable raw product, wheat, into a 
satisfactory uniform product, flour. It 
has already been indicated that there 
are a large number of possibilities dur- 
ing milling for missing this prime objec- 
tive of uniform high quality which in 
turn can so readily influence the prefit- 
ability of flour milling. 

These are days when postwar planning 
rightfully occupies a prominent place in 
our thoughts. How may we improve 
our products so that we can aid in 
improving our standards of living 
through better food? Unless white flour 
and its products can keep ahead of the 
procession the industry will continue to 
suffer from the effects of the gradual 
reduction in per capita consumption of 
flour. Wheat flour is only one of the 
many items which enter into the diet of 
the average individual. Each of us 
only eats so much food per day. We 
require each day a certain amount of 
carbohydrate, protein, fats, minerals and 
so forth. .Our requirements may be met 
by-amore than one food. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if a larger amount of potatoes 
or ‘sugar is consumed then it is likely 





that less bread will be eaten. When 
the quantities of sugar and shortening 
are increased in the cake formula this 
is largely at the expense of flour dis- 
placed. Other instances might be cited 
as to foods which compete with flour. 


POSTWAR COMPETITION COMING 

It should be interesting to observe 
how these competitive food products are 
being prepared for the inevitable com- 
petition which will ensue after the pres- 
ent war conditions terminate. Briefly, 
it may be stated that the manufacturers 
of sugar, dry milk solids, soy flour, corn 
products, meat and shortening products 
have all taken steps to underwrite 
heavily research in their respective fields, 
principally on an industry basis, so that 
required fundamental facts may be made 
available for these different industrées. 
These facts will aid each member with- 
in a given industry in placing his par- 
ticular products before the consuming 
public. To me, at least, it seems as 
though the wheat flour milling industry 
needs to take steps to meet the chal- 
lenge. 

Before this group, which has met an- 
nually here at Manhattan for over 20 
years, it is really not necessary to stress 
the need for more and better research 
in milling. Four years ago the members 
of Districts 1 and 2 passed a strong 
resolution stressing the need for, and 
pointing out the expected benefits from, 
more milling research. This action was 
beneficial toward, obtaining much needed 
state funds for testing new wheat va- 
rieties which are constantly appearing in 
Kansas and throughout the Southwest. 

Any research program to be of maxi- 
mum benefit needs frequent reviewing 
to avoid getting into a “blind alley.” 
Milling and baking research should be 
so directed that maximum return for 
money expended will result to wheat 
producer, miller and baker. A superior 
product will increase flour sales which in 
turn will increase the demand for wheat 
from the farms of Kansas. 


PROBLEMS THAT NEED. RESEARCH 


Funds have never been sufficient to 
work on all of the problems requiring 
attention. Therefore it has been neces- 
sary to try and place most emphasis 
upon a few of the more important topics. 
In an attempt to determine which prob- 
lems were uppermost in the minds of 
industry at present, I recently addressed 
inquiries to a number of leading mill 
executives primarily interested in wheat 
supplies from Kansas and the South- 
west. It was my thought that this in- 
quiry would be expanded later to cover 
a larger territory if there seemed need 
to do so. 

At this time replies are still being re- 
ceived so that a final summary cannot 
now be given. However, the consider- 
able number of replies received so far, 
show definitely that mill executives con- 
sider certain problems as particularly 
vexing to the industry. 

Four questions were asked in the-orig- 
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inal inquiry. These questions with my 
summary of the replies to date are as 
follows: 


1. “In the manufacture of flour 
and other wheat products, do you 
believe the milling process as it is 
generally conducted today has 
reached the ultimate goal in the 
matter of economies of handling the 
raw material, improvement in qual- 
ity, and maintenance of uniformity 
in grade and uniformity in baking 
quality?” 

The replies to this question were prac- 
tically unanimous in agreeing that the 
milling industry had not reached the 
ultimate goal and that there existed 
plenty of room for further improvement. 
Two replies indicated the thought that 
the industry was at least reasonably 
meeting the demands of the trade in an 
efficient manner. 


2. “What are your most bother- 
some problems today in maintaining 
uniformity? This question would 
probably have to do with control of 
ash, protein, color, dress, etc. Which 
of these or any other factors are 
your most pressing problems?” 


ASH PROBLEM MOST VEXING 


Sixty per cent of the replies place 
control of ash as the most pressing 
problem today. Yield of flour, uniform- 
ity of flour, variability in wheat qual- 
ity, conditioning problems, small kernels 
in official grades of wheat, too many 
varieties of wheat, and need for more 
adequate control of atmospheric condi- 
tions in milling were all stressed as re- 
quiring attention. 

3. “In the matter of raw material, 
wheat, is it your opinion that the 
milling industry has yet evolved what 
we might term the most effective 
and helpful method of treatment and 
tempering before grinding?” 

Every reply in answer to this question 
was emphatic in the opinion that the 
most effective method of tempering 
wheat was not available at present, 

4. “Is it your opinion that these 
and other manufacturing problems 
can be worked out and solved best 
in the plants themselves in their 
daily operations or do you believe 
that the solution of some of the 
problems, improvement in quality, 
new, better and improved methods 
might be more readily and speedily 
determined by sustained and inten- 
sive research in an institution prop- 
erly equipped and manned with com- 
petent personnel who concentrate 
upon research?” 


One reply stated “the hard problem 
of competition can develop the me- 
chanical improvements in milling much 
more efficiently than Milling Research 
Departments,” another expressed favor 
toward privatély conducted research in 
conjunction with confirmation of_ results 
in the commercial mill, every other re- 
ply expressed confidence that needed 
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improvements in the industry would 
best be attained through a well equipped, 
properly staffed research institution 
working in close co-operation with com- 
mercial mills. Several individuals point- 
ed out the economies of trying out new 
and promising methods on a “pilot 
plant” scale before attempting com- 
mercial runs. 

From the general tone of the various 
letters received it is evident that mill 
management appreciates the need for 
improvements in the milling process. 
There evidently is need. for definite ac- 
tion and the preparation of plans to be 
placed into effect as soon as equipment 
and manpower become available again. 
Just how the desired ends may best be 
achieved is a matter which must be 
decided by the mills who will benefit 
from any program placed in effect, or 
suffer from lack of any organized effort. 


BENEFITS SHARED BY INDUSTRY 


‘Through the many years the milling 
industry has been individualistic and 
highly competitive and this has pro- 
duced considerable efficiency and econ- 
omy of operation. There are many 
problems, the solution of which will 
benefit all mills, that may only be an- 
swered by intensive research. Similar 
type problems in other industries are 
being attacked by various competitive 
units within an industry jointly pooling 
their resources and thereby making pos- 
sible a much more effective attack upon 
the problems. By this means the re- 
search involved is being adequately 
financed and the best equipment and 
men made available. These industries 
are attacking their mutual problems of 
research through the establishment of 
research foundations or institutes. 


RESEARCH IN OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Research is not cheap, but it has been 
the experience of many concerns that 
it pays high dividends in the long run. 
During the past depression years large 
concerns like General Electric, General 
Foods and General Motors found it 
profitable to expand their research pro- 
grams. They were looking forward and 
preparing for the more prosperous times 
to come. A few years ago I was in- 
formed that the research work of Gen- 
eral Electric at Nela Park near Cleve- 
land, Ohio, operated on an annual budget 
of several million dollars. Last year it 
was announced that Swift & Co. was 
expending $200,000 for co-operative re- 
search in meat and allied products. 
Many other examples could be cited to 
show that research pays. 

It should be the aim of any research 
program to attempt to obtain answers 
to problems before the industry needs 
them. Let us briefly examine this mat- 
ter of ash which frequently ‘causes 
heavy loss to mills. “High ash” years 
have occurred in the past and will occur 
again in the future. Will the industry 
he in better position-to handle the prob- 
lem the next time it occurs? It is 
doubtful, unless something is done about 
it before the next “high ash”. problem 
crop arrives, 

What causes these ash troubles? Is 
it the. wheat, or the milling of same, 
that is to blame? It may be either, or 
both, but the principal trouble is lack 
of information into the basic underlying 
causes. To obtain this information will 
require careful studies into the structure 


and composition of the wheat kernel 
itself to see how much variation does 


_occur in the ash content of the endo- 


sperm tissue. If large variations in en- 
dosperm ash do not occur then what 
phase or phases of the conditioning and 
milling process cause more ash in the 
flour in these “high ash” years? Can 
the problems be solved by different con- 
ditioning, or will it be necessary to look 
for the answer by studying the effect 
of break or reduction rolls, purifiers, 
sifters, or some other part of the mill- 
ing procedure? It is my feeling that 
no final answer will result until more 
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fundamental knowledge is available. For 
instance, no one knows exactly just what 
happens to the particles of wheat as 
they are gradually converted into flour. 
It is my feeling that the answer to 
“high ash” years may lie in finding this 
information. Once the cause of the 
trouble is known then the problem of 
rectifying the trouble becomes relatively 
simple. At present, without knowledge 
of the cause we are attempting to rem- 
edy the trouble without knowing what 
requires attention. 

Time does not permit discussion of 
other troublesome problems such as 
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“gluten bound” or “sick wheat” crops. 
One thing is certain, however, and that 
is the certainty that these problems will 
be with us again. What is the best way 
to handle the small kernel problem? 
What is the effect and how to best con- 
trol the atmosphere surrounding the 
wheat particles during milling? We 
know that the air temperature and rela- 
tive humidity influence baking and other 
qualities of flour. The answers to these 
and many other problems lie in the un- 
dertaking of a long time comprehensive 
research program which will require the 
best brains, training and skill available. 














... use COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 





BICARBONATE OF SODA 





Maintaining the product standards your customers have learned to expect is a 
big help in keeping your market fenced in from competition. Any lowering of 
quality is like a break in the fence on the range . . . a quickly accepted invitation 


to the greener looking pastures on the other side. 


Columbia Flour Blend Bicarbonate of Soda blends smoothly with the other 
ingredients of your self-rising flours. Specially prepared for the milling industry, 
combining U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate with Tri Calcium Phosphate. It’s free- 


flowing and non-caking . . . supplied in a variety of sieve specifications. 


For other uses, Columbia U.S.P. Bicarbonate of Soda meets or surpasses U.S.P. 
standards in every respect. Pure, white, uniform particle size; in powdered or 


granular form. 


Keep.up the fences around your market . . 


of Soda in-your next contract. 
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GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
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BREAD MADE WITH SEA WATER 
is a recent development of the Army 
Quartermaster Corps Subsistance Re- 
search Laboratory. Sea water was strained 
to remove suspended matter such as algae, 
seaweed and sand . . . and then treated 
with Calcium Hypochlorite for purifica- 
tion. Using 62 parts of.the sea water— 
instead of 60 parts fresh water and two 
of salt—with the usual ingredients, the 
finished product showed only a slight 
variation from bread made according to 
standard recipes. 
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THE IMPORTANCE of electricity in 
the modern manufacture of alkalis and 
related chemicals is shown in the require- 
ments for the operation of Columbia's 
plants. They are truly amazing when 
translated into terms of normal residential 
use. Based on 1943 records of the power 
industry, Columbia's consumption of 
electricity is sufficient to serve over 
590,000 homes—the residential needs of 
a city the size of Milwaukee! 
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SODIUM BICARBONATE serves the 
milling and baking industries in important 
ways other than as ingredients of their 
products. Columbia employs it in the 
manufacture of numerous cleaning com- 
pounds which are extensively used for a 
variety of cleansing operations. Informa- 
tion on Columbia’s Modified Sodas and 
special cleansers for use in your own plant 
will be furnished on request. 
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GEOLOGISTS WHO ESTIMATED 
the depth of the salt bed which serves 
the DPC Chlorine-Caustic Soda plant 
operated by Columbia at Natrium, West 
Virginia, are certainly entitled to take a 
bow. Although deepest in the world in 
commerical use (6,720 feet), the well sunk 
for this operation was within 35 feet of 
the geologists’ estimate—a miss of only 


% of 1%! 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF (Hy- 
drated Calcium Silicate), Calcium Chlo- 
ride, Soda Briquettes, Modified Sodas, 
Caustic Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T (Pre- 
cipitated Calcium Carbonate), and Cal- 
cium Hypochlorite, 
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The Magic Mineral 





(Continued from page 3a.) 
crop on a field half of which was treated 
to lime. Cattle in grazing selected the 
feed to the very drill row where the 
soil had been lime treated. 

He observed veterinarians prescribing 
western grown alfalfa as medicine for 
livestock because of the higher calcium 
content of the forage. -He experimented 
with other protinaceous legumes, soy- 
beans, and on planting them in lime- 
deficient soil found that a plant 24 inches 
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high might contain less protein than 
was in the seed which he had planted. 
The crop might be attractive as baled 
hay, but it was woody—a starvation 
diet for stock. Experimenting with 
three pens of lambs, he sowed soybeans 
and Nespedeza for hay on three different 
strips of land. One strip was untreated, 
another treated with phosphorus, still 
another treated with phosphorus and 
lime. In 63 days the lambs fed on the 
untreated, lime deficient soil, gained 7 
Ibs each. Those fed from the hay from 
the phosphorus treated strip gained 12 
Ibs. But the lambs fed hay from the 
lime and phosphorus treated land gained 


As inevitable as the 


\ 
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\, 
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18 lbs each on less poundage of hay. 
Not only was the weight gain three 
times as great, but the wool, after be- 
ing scoured, remained fluffy and mer- 
chantable, while the wool from the lambs 


fed on hay from the other soils, on be-_ 


ing scoured, went into a pulpy mass. 
This, and hundreds of other experi- 
ments, showed the “Show Me” state 
scientist that lime is the most important 
mineral in the soil to produce good feed 


--to produce vigorous, healthy animals. 


Dr. Albrecht also concluded that lime 
must “get into the plant and serve as 
a tool in fabricating the complex sub- 
stances the plant makes out of nitro- 
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Mily White flour 


Consult one of the world’s largest makers of 
vitamins— Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Roche Park, 
Nutley 10, N. J. 


Address: Vitamin Division. 
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gen, phosphorus and other plant nutri- 
ents.” 
MISSOURI FARMERS RESPOND 

How successful he has been in his 
approach to this fact is shown in the 
response from farmers to his campaign 
of education. Where Missouri farmers 
used a thousand tons annually of crushed 
limestone a few years ago, they are now 
using a million tons to restore the fer- 
tility of their soil. 

It is low rainfall which saves western 
soils from being leached out and they 
are therefore lime laden. That is why 
the buffalo and the deer and the ante- 
lope cavorted on these ranges, why the 
cattle are well muscled and in such good 
health that the calf crops are always 
good, that is why the sheep men prosper 
and why the alfalfa of the valleys is 
specified as medicine for an‘mals. The 
low: rainfall thus is a benefit if con- 
served in the mineral-rich soils. 

Dr. Albrecht also believes that lime in 
western soils is responsible for the high 
protein in wheat. Sandy soils are in- 
evitably deficient in lime. Every grain 
man knows that the sandhills south of 
the Arkansas River always produce low 
protein wheat. Excessive rainfall during 
the filling season, in western Kansas and 
in irrigated sections, usually produces 
low protein wheat. I am assuming that 
the heavy rains or irrigation, promoting 
quick growth, hinder the absorption of 
soil minerals. One American Royal 
prize winner from Longmont, Colo., 
showed wheat comparatively low in ash 
and protein. It probably was from an 
irrigated farm. Wheat poisoning among 
cows is believed to be a result of cal- 
cium deficiency bringing about a min- 
eral imbalance in the blood stream. 


VITAMINS PRODUCE ENERGY 


Another important point in Dr. Al- 
brecht’s thesis is that vitamins are en- 
ergy producing elements in foods. Those 
“go foods” are important but not so 
significant as the “grow foods” from 
lime soils which give stamina, endurance 
and good health. 

This brings up the question of ash in 
wheat and flour discounted by millers 
and bakers. We have long boasted that 
all the elements of the human body are 
found in wheat. I have never seen 
chemical proof of that old saw, but 
ash, which runs sometimes over 2% in 
western wheat, consists of minerals in- 
cluding calcium (lime). The human 
body requires 400 times as much cal- 
cium as iron. Probably iron, too, is 
found in this discarded ash with phos- 
phorus and magnesium. 

With Dr. Albrecht pointing out that 
official records show that selective serv- 
ice rejections on these high plains are 
only 50% of those from the southeastern 
states, it looks as though the claims now 
being presented by western organiza- 
tions for a restydy and a re-evaluation 
of ash in flour are entirely in order and 
merit the deepest research. 


FURTHER RESEARCH NEEDED 


The Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Manhattan was allocated a 
fund to explore further this field as 
applied to Kansas. Dr. H. H. King 
of the chemistry department is assigned 
to the task. The Kansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission has also ear- 
marked a fund for this same purpose. 
Manifestly, Dr. Albrecht’s studies do 
not have particularly to do with ash in 
wheat. His observation of high plains 
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animal life was one thing which directed 
his thought to this research. The high- 
est possible compliment to his effort 
is the fact that 1,000 Missouri farmers, 
compared to one a few years ago, go to 
the trouble and expense to haul crushed 
limestone out to their farms for refer- 
tilization. 

All this raises the question, “Is ash in 
our western wheat the stone which the 
builders of foods have so long rejected?” 

American industry has taken the lead 
to fashion new weapons to win the war. 
Its contribution would fill an ency- 
clopedia. Higgins landing boats, Fly- 
ing Forts and hundreds of designs for 
planes, plastics, synthetic products, sulfa 
compounds, dehydrated foods, an endless 
array. Government agencies, army and 
navy research staffs have done their 
unadvertised part, a magnificent contri- 
bution, but free industry has done even 
more. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


A Note About 
Baart Wheat 


AART has been, for about 30 
B years, the standby spring wheat 

for the semi-light land of the 
Pacific Northwest, which might better 
be described as the hard wheat area. It is 
undoubtedly the premier of the hard white 
spring wheats and has a well-earned rep- 
utation as a flour producer. Baart 
flour has a wider range of use than 
any other, to our knowledge, and we 
feel jealous of any encroachment that 
would have a tendency to replace it 
with something else. 

Unfortunately, there have recently been 
published some laboratory reports on 
Baart 38 in which the claim is made 
that it parallels the pure Baart in mill- 
ing quality. This can only signify that 
laboratory reports should not be the 
final analysis in placing a value on 
wheat, for all the mill people of the 
Pacific Northwest realize that no other 
wheat should be permitted to replace 
Baart. 

Milling experience has proven that 
Baart 38 is not at all suited for the 
various specialty uses that have long 
been made of the pure Baart, so it 
is to be hoped that the grain grower 
will not undertake to substitute Baart 
38 for pure Baart, for that would gen- 
erally result in the downfall of the 
splendid reputation various mills of the 
Pacific Northwest have for Baart flour. 
Unfortunately, the berries of the two 
wheats are almost identical in appear- 
ance.—E, H. Leonard, president, Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion. 
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Great Britain 
Installing Grain 
Drying Plants 


T HE British Ministry of Food is 
erecting 16 grain drying plants and 
elevators for storage of grain produced 
in Great Britain. Seven of-the plants 
have been completed and will be put into 
use after the 1944 harvest. 
When Great Britain went from a 
peacetime to a wartime agricultural pro- 
gram, the production of cereals was 
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greatly increased. Before the war Great 
Britain was producing about one third 
of its requirements in cereal grains, 
principally wheat. Today Great Britain 
produces from 55% to 60% of the wheat 
it mills for home consumption. 

The American combine-harvester is 
bringing about a mild revolution in 
British agriculture which now is a 
highly organized and mechanized indus- 
try. The large acreage expansion ne- 
cessitated the use of machinery. Prac- 
tically all tillable land was put into 
production. The large increase in grain 
production demanded some large scale 


method of handling the grain since wheat 
is harvested in Great Britain at a mois- 


ture content of about 22% and must be 
dried down to at least 16% to insure 
its safe storage. 

Each drying plant will have a stor- 
age capacity of about 166,000 bus and 
a drying capacity of 330 bus per hour 
when drying wheat from 22% to 16% 
moisture. The machinery and drying 
equipment is housed in a central work- 
ing tower built of brick, 80 feet high 
and 30 feet square. The central tower 
is flanked by two wings, each composed 
of 12 reinforced concrete storage bins. 
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The plants are electrically powered and 
steam for the dryers is provided by a 
coke-fired boiler. It is estimated that 
each bin will handle at least 30,000 bus 
of wheat per week. 

Screw conveyors are used throughout 
in the silos. The wheat is automatically 
weighed on intake and it also passes 
through rubble separators and spirat- 
ing machines. Provision has been made 
in the design of the drying plants for 
installation of equipment to permit ven- 
tilation and aeration of the wheat by- 
means of air ducts leading through the 
hoppered base of each bin. 

















“WHICH OF THESE FLOURS 


Should we use in a prepared 
pancake formula?’ : 








“We can recommend neither,” the Monsanto Baking Laboratory replied to 
the midwestern miller who sent samples and asked the question, ‘“‘But— this 


will work!”’ 


Our frank answer was based on facts revealed by scientific laboratory tests 
... by blending the sample flours with other ingredients... by baking and 
trying the pancakes. We found one flour too fine, the other too low in gluten. 


We knew, of course, that the miller wanted a prepared pancake formula 
that would mean sales for the output of his mills. Therefore we carried out 
a series of experiments which led to a third flour...a blend of one of the 
samples with corn flour, rice flour and the proper leavening and seasoning. 


It proved a marketable product. 


Helping work out correct formulas based on the miller’s products is one 
of the services which Monsanto Baking Laboratory provides without cost or 
obligation. If you have a problem that may be solved by our baking labora- 
tory, why not let us work with you? MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phos- 
phate Division, 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
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CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Bleaching and Maturing Wheat Flour 


By J. F. Hasselmann, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Ine. 


E are rapidly approaching the 
W rine when the first commer- 

cial method used for the bleach- 
ing of flour will have its semicentennial. 
This method was first proposed by the 
Andrews brothers in» England and the 
lineal descendant of this method we 
now know as the Alsop process, The 


Andrews brothers used the brown fumes 
produced when nitric acid acted on 
metals. The Alsop process also de- 
pended on brown fumes to produce the 
bleaching effect. They were produced 
in the air by electric sparks. 

Up to but a few years ago, it was 
thought that the bleaching effect, pro- 


duced by all the bleaching agents now 
in use, was due to the decolorizing of 
a yellow pigment in the flour known as 
carotene. Now carotene is well known 
as a precursor of vitamin A, which is so 
essential to health, When carotene, 
which is found in more or less abund- 
ance in practically all vegetables—par- 





IT PAYS TO USE 


[ I (}] Hl | A f ( Textile Bay Manufacturers fissociation 
100 NORTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Slugger McTruck isn’t as careless as he 
appears. He knows there is a war on, and 
that more than ever before we all have to 
be careful of materials. 


But in these days of working under pressure, 
you can’t blame him for being impatient 
with anything that slows him up—and for 
being a bit frolicsome when he’s turned 
loose on loading cloth bags. He knows 
they can “take it”. 


In times like these it doesn’t pay to take 
a chances. Stay with cloth bags. They are 
Th Ais ia flexible, durable and tough—they stay on 


the job and get your products there. 


=> SEFREE PAMPHLET 


Bag Conservation is a Wartime Must. Send for 
Free Pamphlet giving suggestions on proper 
filling, closing and handling of Cloth Bags. 
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ticularly those which are green in color 
—is ingested, it is converted into vita- 
min A, through chemical changes with- 
in the body. There are several kinds of 
carotene, but it is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss them here. It is apparent, that if 
flour contained. enough carotene to add 
materially to the vitamin A needed to 
keep one’s body up to par, that if such 
carotene were destroyed through bleach- 
ing processes, such processes might 
well be looked upon with suspicion. But 
the latest and most dependable flour in- 
vestigations have shown that flour con- 
tains no carotene or only insignificant 
traces, and that the yellow pigment 
which is decolorized is xanthophyl—a 
pigment devoid of vitamin A properties. 

The other bleaching processes which 
are now in use are, I am sure, familiar 
to all of you. They are the Agene proc- 
ess, which depends on the activity of 
nitrogen trichloride; Novadelox, the ac- 
tive agent of which is benzoyl peroxide; 
chlorine and beta chlora. Some of you 
may be old enough to recall the earliest 
days of bleaching when only the brown 
fumes of the Alsop process were avail- 
able to the flour mill. The question of 
the propriety of the Alsop process as 
a means of treating flour and the legiti- 
macy of such treated flour under the 
Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, 
was threshed out in a hard fought legal 
battle under the name of the Lexington 
Mill & Elevator case. This case finally 
went to the Supreme Court to get cer- 
tain issues settled, But after many 
years, the issue was settled and this 
flour treating method was given the 
“green light.” 


FLOUR IS AGED, TOO 


What is perhaps unfortunate is the 
fact that the term “bleaching” was 
fastened securely on, the effect pro- 
duced by the Alsop process, that it 
has since remained a descriptive term 
of the results obtained by all processes 
subsequently introduced. By this I 
mean that the term “bleached” is some- 
times only partially descriptive of the 
results obtained in treating flours. It 
is true that the Alsop process does 
nothing more to the flour than merely 
bleach or whiten it. But when the 
Agene process and the beta chlora proc- 
ess came along, another most important 
element was introduced, for in addi- 
tion to bleaching the flour, they also 
artificially aged it. So you can see 
that the term “bleached” is only par- 
tially descriptive. But it is so generally 
used now and so commonly accepted by 
all millers that there is little doubt but 
that it will continue the common prac- 
tice. Of course, while all such treated 
flour must be labeled “bleached” there 
is no reason why, should it be desired, 
that added information could not be giv- 
en the public that the flour treated with 
chlorine, or beta chlora, or by the Agene 
process has also been artificially aged. 

I think it may be fairly said that 
flour treating methods are now so well 
established and accepted that they are 
an integral part of flour production 
and that they are really a part and 
parcel of the art of milling. However, 
each mill has its own individual prob- 
lems on bleaching and only through ex- 
perimentation can the proper rates and 
combinations of treatment be determined 
to obtain optimum maturing and color 
values. Beta chlora has a special action 
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on flours used for cake making. Its 
controlled use is necessary to obtain 
the best results in this art. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF AGEING 

The advantages of the artificial age- 
ing of flour to both the miller and the 
public are of much moment. Green 
flour, with its inferior baking character- 
istics, is almost instantaneously given the 
greatly bettered characteristics of a nat- 
urally aged flour. The miller who pro- 
duces the artificially aged flour is able 
to give the purchaser such flour at its 
peak of quality. Naturally ageing flour 
is constantly undergoing a change in 
quality and when its peak quality comes 
is a matter, not only of time, but of con- 
ditions under which flour is_ stored. 
The natural ageing of flour invites all 
the hazards associated with insect in- 
festation and these are real hazards. 
This does not mean that if artificially 
aged flour is stored it is not subject 
to infestation. The government has 
found and seized many such infested 
flours. But artificial ageing makes pos- 
sible the rapid passage of flour from 
the mill to the user, so necessary under 
present conditions, and moreover with- 
out being subjected to the cost of stor- 
age if flour is to be naturally aged. 

The public in this and other countries 
have exhibited a distinct preference for 
white flour and this includes the flour 
which has been bleached and artificially 
aged. Figures are difficult to get as to 
the extent to which the flour of this 
country is bleached and artificially ma- 
tured, but I will hazard the guess that 
it is not far from 90% of all the flour 
produced. 

All through the history of milling, man 
has tried to make his flour as white as 
he could make it. The use of bleaching 
methods has been a step toward this 
goal. The bleaching of flour for color 
improvement has reached its highest 
perfection in the Novadel process. Its 
use results in the whitest obtainable 
flour with a minimum of off-color ef- 
fects and with a little maturing action. 
There is no question of the appetite 
appeal of a well made and properly 
bleached white flour when converted into 
properly made bread and biscuits. 

Much has been said and written about 
the loss of minerals and vitamins during 
the milling of white flour. It is true 
that there are such losses. But bread 
and biscuits constitute on an average 
about 25% of our caloric intake and 
for the rest, a properly balanced ration 
is available through the use of adequate 
amounts of dairy products, meat, eggs 
and vegetables. 

You are all quite familiar with our en- 
riched flour program which was set up 
to restore losses of the vitamins and 
minerals in milling and also to help im- 
prove the nutritive value of the Ameri- 
can diet. 


BLEACHING DOES NOT AFFECT VITAMINS 


All of the flour used by our Army 
and Navy, as well as other government 
agencies, contains added thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, niacin and iron. During the 
hearings in Washington which resulted 
in the standards for enriched flour, etc., 
an interesting point was developed. The 
point under discussion was whether flour 
treating or bleaching methods, when 
used in connection with an enriched 
flour, caused any destruction of the en- 
riching ingredients. The final decision 
was that there was no such destruction, 
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so that flour may be enriched first and 


then subsequently bleached without loss 
of any of the enriching ingredients. 
This was an important scientific point 
to have determined, for had the fact not 
turned out as it did, mill practice would 
have called for first bleaching the flour, 
after which the enriching ingredients 
should be added. As it is now, it is 
immaterial which process precedes the 
other. 

The question is often raised whether 
or not there is any prospect of newer 
and perhaps better or more efficient meth- 
ods of bleaching yet to come. The 
methods now in use have served for 


many years without material change. 
Investigations on bleaching methods 
have been and are still being carried on, 
seeking for new and better ones. What 
the future will bring, time alone can 
tell. These investigations require skill 


of the highest type and infinite patience. . 


I cannot say what the future will bring 
forth, for I do not know, but we al- 
ways live in the hope that something 
worthwhile may develop. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——= 


“The miller must attain a knowledge 
of the standard quality passable in the 
market: hold a piece of clean board un- 
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der the bolt, moving it from head to tail 
so as to catch a proportional quality all 
the way, as far as is taken for superfine; 
then, having smoothed it well by press- 
ing an even surface on it; to make the 
specks and color more plainly appear; if 
it be not good enough, turn a little more 
of the tail to be bolted over. If the 
flour appears darker than expected from 
the quality of the grain, it shows the 
grinding to be too high and the bolting 
too near; because the finer the flour, the 
whiter its color.’”—Sreventu Eprrion, 
“Tue Youne Miti-Wricut anp MILier’s 
Guwe,” 1832. 





RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE 


NO. 2 





T is well-known that for high 
egg production and fertility; for 


impalpable fineness, it can be dis- 
tributed evenly and readily in pre- 


healthy, fast-growing chicks; and for 
the prevention of curled-toe paralysis, 
it is essential that the feeds supplied 
contain adequate amounts of Ribo- 
flavin (Vitamin B2a—formerly termed 
Vitamin G). Possibly not so well- 
known is the fact that pure, synthetic 
Riboflavin itself is a most economical 
source of this Vitamin. 


For poultry feed supplementation 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc., offer Ribo- 
flavin Mixture No. 2—the pure Vita- 
min incorporated in a precipitated 
chalk carrier. One ounce of this Mix- 
ture contains one gram (1,000,000 
micrograms or gammas) of Riboflav- 
in. Being a powder, of practically 








mixes and supplements. 


To manufacturers of poultry feeds 
and supplements, the present short- 
age of many supplements, more or 
less rich in Riboflavin, which have 
long been used to supply this Vitamin 
in poultry feeds, makes Riboflavin 
Mixture No. 2 of particular interest. 
It is, however, not offered as a sub- 
stitute for temporarily scarce mate- 
rials but instead as a most economical 
source of the Vitamin. 

Although pure Riboflavin is under 
allocation this Mixture can be ob- 
tained, direct from the manufacturer, 
without application for any alloca- 
tion and without preference ratings. 





Chemicals For Those Who Serve Man’s Well-Being 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS e ESTABLISHED 1849 


CHAS. 





PFIZER & CO.., 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK e-~- 444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. | 


INC. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


America’s Productive Capacity Awes 
Member of British Trade Delegation 


Henry Simon, Ltd., British mill- 

® ing machinery manufacturers, was 

a member of a party of British busi- 
ness men who visited the United 
States last fall to study American 
business conditions’ and methods and 
to continue a discussion of British- 
American postwar problems with repre- 


J W. MUIRHEAD, a director of 


sentatives of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Following the group meetings, the 
members of the British delegation sep- 
arately visited different industrial cen- 
ters. Mr, Muirhead, being engaged in 
the manufacture of milling machinery, 
visited the principal milling centers in 
the United States. 


An account of his visit to this country 
is contained in a recent issue of Milling, 
British business magazine. 

That portion of Mr. Muirhead’s re- 
port dealing with his visits in Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Wichita and other 
points, together with some of his gen- 
eral impressions of the United States, 
follow: 





* IT’S AN OLD AMERICAN CUSTOM x 


The TRAVELING TINKER 


A century or more ago country folks 
were entirely self-reliant, but for a few 


anticipated. 


specialties they were dependent on 


traveling tradesmen such as shoemak- 
ers, saddlers and tinkers. Stopping at 
one farm over night and moving on 
for a few days at the larger places, 
repairing all sorts of household ware 
and farm equipment, the Traveling 
Tinker carried a sideline of news and 


gossip and his yearly visit was eagerly 


There never was anyone more self- 
reliant than the old time miller, but 
he early learned that Swiss Silk had 
no substitute as a bolting medium and 
passed this knowledge right on down 
the line, so that today the most modern 
miller knows that it pays to—— 


BODMER * DUFOUR » EXCELSIOR » SCHINDLER > WYDLER 
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“At Chicago our delegation split up 
and separately visited other parts of 
the United States. I myself went on to 
Minneapolis, where I spent four or five 
days, getting in contact with the lead- 
ing flour millers and also visiting old 
friends like Charles Ingraham, of the 
Hart-Carter Co. I saw a lot of A. D. 
Hyde, vice president of General Mills, 
Ine., and was shown round the war fac- 
tory which has been established by Gen- 
eral Mills and which is turning out very 
important and secret apparatus for the 
I also had the 
opportunity of visiting the fine labora- 
tories of General Mills and of meeting 
Dr. Ferrari, who is in charge of them. 
This is a remarkable installation, and 
1 should imagine is the largest cereal 


American war effort. 


laboratory in the world. I also attended 
a luncheon. given at the laboratories to 
one of their employees who was leaving 
to join the forces, and on this occasion 
was asked to make a few remarks re- 
garding English milling conditions in 
wartime. I found intense. interest in 
anything I was able to tell them and a 
great feeling of admiration for the ef- 
forts of British millers who have kept 
the flour mills going throughout the 
worst blitzes. 

“During my stay in Minneapolis, I 
was entertained to lunch by A. E. Mal- 
lon, vice president of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and at the luncheon met lead- 
ing representatives of General Mills, 
Inc., International Milling Co,, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. Here again it was 
very interesting to be able to exchange 
views regarding milling conditions gen- 
erally and also to explore further the 
possibilities. of Anglo-American collab- 
oration after the war. I also took the 
opportunity, while in Minneapolis, of 
visiting the offices of THe NorrTHweEsTERN 
MILLER. 

“On the journey from Minneapolis to 
Chicago, I had the thrilling experience of 
riding on the footplate of the diesel- 
electric engine drawing the Zephyr Ex- 
press, which averages 72 miles an hour 
from St. Paul to Chicago for a distance 
of 430 miles, including eight stops. This, 
I think, is one of the most thrilling ex- 
periences I have ever had, especially 
when the express just missed a three-ton 
truck at an open level. crossing. 

“On my return to Chicago, I went on 
to Kansas City, where I had been in- 
vited by Eric Johnston, the president, 
to attend a meeting of the directors of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. I spent a most interesting two 
days and met many of the leaders of 
American business, including Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president of the Pillsbury 
Flour: Mills Co. Mr. Pillsbury is a vice 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and takes a very great 
interest in its work. He is very en- 
thusiastic, as indeed are most of the 
other American business men whom I 
met, about Anglo-American collaboration 
in international affairs after the war, 
and I think it can be said definitely that 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
is doing a lot of good work to further 
this object. While at Kansas City I had 
a number of talks with Mr. Pillsbury 
and I-hope to be able to renew my ac- 
quaintance with him when he visits this 
country after the war. 

“From Kansas City I went on to 
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Wichita, which is in the middle of the 
state of Kansas and is a great center of 
the American aircraft industry. My 
main object, however, in visiting Wich- 
ita was to make acquaintance with Ed 
Forster, who is a very well-known Amer- 
ican milling engineer. 

“From Wichita I flew back to New 
York on the Trans-Continental Airways 
and on the way had the very interesting 
experience of talking to an American 
marine who had been fighting in the 
Solomon Islands only three days before. 
It was a great thrill landing at La 
Guardia airport, New York, after dark, 
and seeing the lights of the city in what 
they describe as a ‘brown out.’ While 
I was in New York, the city authorities 
got tired of what they called a ‘dim 
out? and switched over to the new 
‘yrown out.’ As far as I could see the 
lights in the ‘dim out’ were about 10 
times brighter than anything we had in 
London before the war, while the ‘brown 
out? presents a prewar New York light- 
ing minus the flood lighting of the sky- 
scrapers. 

“After a final visit to Washington, I 
went by train to Montreal, where I 
met some of the leading flour millers, 
and from where I visited Ottawa for a 
day. 

“Rationing conditions in Canada are 
stricter than they are in the United 
States, and in both countries there is a 
shortage, particularly of meat, butter 
and sugar. The meals, however, served 
in restaurants are still very good in 
both countries and it was, of course, 
particularly pleasant to find grapefruit 
and oranges freely available. I think, 
however, that the greatest gastronomic 
thrill was the appearance of white bread 
everywhere, and if I had ever been in 
any doubt that white bread would re- 
turn to this country, it was dispelled by 
the sight of the first white rolls on the 
transport to America. 

“The great impression which I formed 
of the United States was one of an in- 
creasing realization of the war effort 
required to beat the enemy, and this was 
particularly marked in the Middle West. 
It is, I feel, no small achievement to 
be able to send large numbers of troops 
to Europe from a part of the United 
States where the nearest fighting is 
something like 5,000 miles away. *The 
same remarks apply to the war effort in 
the factories, where all are working long 
hours, although under much better con- 
ditions than in this country, due to there 
being no blackout. It is also a remark- 
able thing to read the rolls of honor in 
the various offices, hotels and clubs, as 
it is possible by reading these rolls to 
realize the remarkable achievement of 
welding so many nationalities into a na- 
tion. 

“I thought the feeling of admiration 
for England was very strong indeed, 
particularly on account of the Battle 
of Britain and the blitz, and also the 
realization that lend-lease in the early 
days had not only helped to save us, 
but had also helped to put the United 
States industry onto a footing where 
it was possible to expand it rapidly after 
Pearl Harbor. I also found there was 
a very great appreciation and admira- 
tion of Canada’s war effort, which had 
extended over the full four years of war, 
and also of the great monetary contri- 
bution which she had made to the Moth- 
er Country. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


“There are many organizations work- 
ing in America for collaboration be- 
tween the United Nations in general in 
postwar years and between the United 
States and Great Britain in particular. 
The Chamber of Commerce is doing a 
lot in this direction, many public men 
are making speeches, stressing the neces- 
sity for collaboration, and columnists, 
particularly Walter Lippmann, are 
stressing it. Walter Lippmann is a re- 
markable personality and we were able 
to meet him while in Washington. He 
has approached Anglo-American col- 
laboration on a materialistic basis, and 


his book, ‘U. S. Foreign Policy,’ is 
well worth reading. I felt there was 
very definitely a growing realization that 
the United States and Great Britain 
must work together after the war, 
coupled with the knowledge that the 
United States is now within a few hours 
of Europe. This was brought home to 
me personally a few days later, when 
I was given a passage in a four-engine 
bomber, from Canada to this country; 
in spite of making two stops en route, 
I was in London within 24 hours of 
leaving Canada, 

“It is obvious that after the war a 


lla 


considerable number of thorny points 
will arise between the United States and 
ourselves, particularly as regards tar- 
iffs, lend-lease and exchange stabilization. 
Of these, it is probable that tariffs and 
lend-lease will be the two most difficult 
points to resolve. 

“In conclusion, I felt I was very priv- 
ileged to be invited to visit the United: 
States in wartime, and it was an inspir- 
ing experience to see our sea and air 
power at first hand and to feel the im- 
mense productive effort which the United 
States is making for war effort of the 
United Nations.” 








Yes .. . looking at V-90 you might easily regard it as 
just another phosphate. But even a simple taste test 
reveals a striking difference. Where regular phosphate 
invariably tastes sharp or sour, V-90 has no taste at all! 


In this decided difference in taste is the key to 
V-90’s remarkable baking action. A sensation of taste 
is obtained with regular phosphate because it dis- 
solves rapidly .. . and because of that one simple fact, 
much of the vital leavening gas is released and lost in 


the process of mixing the dough. 


V-90 is tasteless because each crystal is protected by 
a patented coating. It dissolves slowly .. . and is there- 
fore slow-acting. Fully 85% of the leavening gas is 
. . resulting in the 
greater volume, lightness, soft, silky texture and 
whiter crumb color for which V-90 biscuits have 


retained for action in the oven . 


become justly famous. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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P.S.—To have...and to hold... family flour business, make yours self-rising with V-90! 
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Chemistry for the Operative Miller 
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Energy Value 
of Wheat Flour 
and Other Foods 


and constant demand of the body on food. 

From the energy standpoint the body acts as 
a fuel-burning mechanism. At the turn of the cen- 
tury this fact was at the forefront in nutrition in- 
vestigations. Some of the most careful and pains- 
taking studies were made on the energy value of 
foods and the energy requirements of the body under 
various conditions. The values then established were 
so carefully obtained that they are among the most 
reliable data in connection with nutrition. So much 
is said about the need of vitamins in current discus- 
sions of foods that the energy requirements have 
been relegated to a minor place. There is no ques- 
tion about the need of vitamins, but the require- 
ments for energy are so insistent and constant that 
any lack of supply is felt much sooner than are the 
needs for vitamins. 

“Nutrition cannot afford to abandon territory that 
belonged to it in the great period of its develop- 
ment,” Dr. Eugene F. DuBois, of the department 
of physiology of the Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege, wrote recently. “It must include not only the 
study of heat production and heat elimination but also 
intermediary metabolism, tissue metabolism and a 
great deal of biochemistry as well as food economics. 
If it neglects these border zones it may become so 
narrow that it will have to change its name to 
dietetics.” 

All the activities of the body consume energy and 
the greater the activity the greater the amount of 
energy required. There is consumption of energy 
even in sleep. This consumption becomes greater dur- 
ing waking hours. Persons differ greatly in their 
energy requirements. 


Ti demand for energy is the most insistent 


UNITS OF HEAT ENERGY MEASUREMENTS 

The energy value of foods and the body’s require- 
ments for energy are measured in heat units known 
as calories. A calorie or kilocal is the amount of 
heat used in increasing the temperature of one kilo- 
gram of water one degree Centigrade. In heating 
and ventilation engineering, the B.t.u., or British 
thermal unit, is the common measure and is the 
amount of heat used to raise one pound of water one 
degree Fahrenheit. One B.t.u. equals 0.250 calories 
or one calorie equals about four B.t.u. 


MEASUREMENT OF FOOD ENERGY BY COMBUSTION 

The determination of the energy value of foods is 
done in a device known as a bomb calorimeter. This 
device contains a well-insulated compartment in which 
a weighed amount of. food is burned in oxygen. This 
compartment is surrounded by a measured amount of 
water, the temperature of which is recorded- before 
the combustion starts and after it is completed. Igni- 
tion is made by an electric current. All the heat pro- 
duced by the combustion of the food sample is ab- 
sorbed by the water and can thus be calculated in 
calories. Several corrections are necessary because 
of the absorption of heat by portions of the appa- 
ratus and the heat from the spark used for ignition. 
These have been carefully studied and the determina- 
tion of the calorie vaiue of foods is one of the most 
accurate of all laboratory measures. 

Does the utilization or combustion of food by the 
body yield the same amount of energy as is obtained 
when a sample is burned in pure oxygen in the bomb 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


Kansas State College 


calorimeter? This question was satisfactorily settled 
in the affirmative by nutrition scientists at the turn 
of the century. To do this it was necessary to build 
and use a respiration calorimeter. This device had a 
chamber or compartment large enough for a man or 
an animal to live in for several days or even weeks. 
This chamber was so well insulated that no heat losses 
occurred and all the heat given off by the animal 
body was absorbed in measured amounts of water and 
calculated in calories. The heat insulation was per- 
fected by having the temperature outside the respira- 
tion chamber at very near the same level as the inside. 


BALANCE OF ENERGY INTAKE AND CONSUMPTION: 

The energy value of all food eaten was known 
from previous bomb calorimeter determinations. All 
the air breathed and all the water consumed were 
carefully analyzed and measured. Also all the prod- 
ucts of respiration and other bodily functions were 
likewise weighed and analyzed and their heat values 
determined. In this way a balance between energy 
intake in food and energy produced by the body was 
carefully established. These experiments are among 
the most carefully performed and hence the results 
are most reliable. 

CALORIE VALUES PER GRAM OF PROTEIN, FAT AND 

CARBOHYDRATES 

The three main constituents in foods from the 
energy standpoint are proteins, fats and carbohy- 
drates. The carbohydrates in human foods are mostly 
sugars and starches. The calorie values, as deter- 
mined by the combustion calorimeter, of these three 
groups of foods are according to several investigators: 


One gtam of pure carbohydrate, 4.10 calories. 

One gram of pure fat, 9.45 calories. 

One gram of pure protein, 5.65 calories. 

The results. with the respiration calorimeter as 
well as other studies indicated that all foods were not 
completely consumed in the body and there are also 
some losses due to incomplete absorption. These 
have all been carefully determined and the figures 
now accepted and used in estimating the energy or 
fuel value of foods to the body are: four calories 
for each gram of pure protein or carbohydrate and 
nine calories for each gram of pure fat. Thus, if the 
percentage content of pure protein, fat or carbo- 
hydrate of any food is known, the calorie value to 
the body can be calculated by using these figures. 
The data obtained from the respiration calorimeter 
studies and the combustion in the bomb calorimeter 
agree within less than 1%. The data for conversion 
of food into energy by the body are as accurately 
known as the fuel conversion in an engine. 


CALORIE VALUE OF REPRESENTATIVE FOODS 


The calorie values of foods are therefore as accu- 
rate measures as are the figures for composition. 
Table 1 contains the calorie values of some repre- 
sentative foods as well as the composition. These 
figures were obtained from various publications. Since 
foods vary so much in different samples, these figures 
should be considered only as representative. The 
figures also refer to the edible portion in instances 
when all is not edible. 

TABLE 1.—CALORIES PER POUND OF REPRESENTA- 


TIVE FOODS, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION* 


Carbohy- 
Foods— Calories Water Proteins Fats drates 
ADHIOS. avesvciivovcicr 300 84.6 0.4 0.5 14.2 
Beef, round .......... 800 67.8 20.9 10.6 Se 
Bread, white ......... 1,200 35.3 .2 1.3 53.1 
Pee ee eee 3,339 12.7 rr 84.0 owe 
Cheese, cheddar ..... 1,820 35.0 25.0 34.0 
NE Vb Cae bos nd oe 58 720 73.7 13.2 10.5 To 
WEE, 5,6's dds ew eines 0-04 313 87.1 3.33 4.0 4.85 
GE Sais y.n nas cedvs cement 4,080 0.0 0.0 100.0 0.0 
OOOO ei scbpeeee des 386 78.3 2.2 0.1 18.4 
SE. ah cconthe's 5 eivs-ob 3 1,814 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 
Wheat flour .......... 1,612 12.0 11.4 1.0 75.1 


*The sums of water, protein, fat and carbohydrate do 
not equal quite 100 because all the constituents, notably 
ash, are not given. 


The calories per pound are figured from the per- 
centages of protein, fat and carbohydrate to obtain 





x * 


the number of grams of each of these constituents 
per pound. Using the percentages for these constitu- 
ents given for flour in Table 1 and 454 grams per 
pound, there is in a pound of flour: 
51.8 grams protein = 207.2 calories 
4.5 grams fat = 40.5 calories 
341.0 grams carbohydrate —1,364.0 calories 


1,611.7 calories 


MOISTURE CONTENT AND CALORIE VALUE 
Sugar and oil represent foods which consist wholly 
of one ingredient. The calorie value is therefore 
near what is obtained by multiplying the grams per 
pound by four and nine respectively. As a rule foods 
like butter with a large fat content are high in calorie 
value. Moisture content is a big factor and as a rule 
foods with a high moisture percentage like potatoes 
and milk have a low calorie value. The higher calorie 
value of sugar as compared with flour is due to the 
moisture in the latter, and the lower calorie value 
of bread as compared with flour is also due to the 
higher moisture content of bread. 


CALORIE REQUIREMENTS OF THE HUMAN BODY 

The energy requirements of people vary mostly 

with age, body size, and occupation as well as ex- 

posure to cold. Hawley and Maurer-Mast give the 

body requirements for calories (Table 2) which are 
needed per day for persons in different occupations. 


TABLE 2. — DAILY CALORIE REQUIREMENTS OF 
PERSONS ENGAGED IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS 
Calorie 
requirement Occupation 


REG WOW s 0.0 0.000 vssr eas 2,000-2,400 Shoemaker 
2,400-2,700 Weaver 
2,700-3,200 Carpenter or mason 
3,200-4,100 Farm laborer 
4,100-5,000 Excavator 
5,000-up Lumberman 
RGU WORM: 6:00-6:00 ess 1,800-2,200 Seamstress 
2,400-2,700 Homemaker 
2,600-3,200 Housemaid 
2,700-3,300 Cleaner 
Sherman estimates that 2,500 calories allowance for 
a moderately active woman or a sedentary man may 
serve as the average per capita allowance for the 
people of this nation. The higher requirements of 
more active persons are about balanced by the lower 
requirements of small children. 


WHEAT FLOUR FURNISHES 27% OF TOTAL CALORIES 


The calories furnished by wheat flour in the 
average diet is of interest to millers. The average 
annual per capita consumption of flour in the United 
States is currently estimated at 157 lbs. At 1,610 
calories per pound this would furnish 257,770 calories. 
The calorie requirement at the rate of 2,500 per cap- 
ita per day would equal 912,000 for the year. This 
means that wheat flour furnishes slightly more than 
27% of the total requirements. This estimate agrees 
closely with the estimate of 26% by Taylor. 


BREAD THE MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE OF ENERGY 


The proportion of calories furnished by bread 
and analogous cereal and grain products varies widely 
according to family income. Data supplied by Sher- 
man and Pearson show that for professional men’s 
families, the per cent is 19, for well-to-do farm 
families: it is 27%, for workingmen’s families it is 
39%, and in poor southern farm families it is 54%. 
The higher percentage shown for the poorer people 
is largely due to the fact that flour and its products 
furnish more calories for a given expenditure of 
money than almost any other food. This is also a 
strong argument for the flour enrichment program. 


PROPORTION OF PROTEIN FROM FLOUR 
A considerable portion of the protein requirement 
is also supplied by flour. On the basis of the data 
given in Table 1, the protein supplied by flour is 
approximately 17.6 lbs per year. Dr. Russell Wilder 
states that the average annual per capita protein 
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HOW PURE 
IS “PURE ? 


How PuRE is “pure” salt? 99.75%? 
99.46%? Or, do you need Diamond 
Crystal—99.96 % pure—whose average 
variation is no more than 0.01%, plus 
or minus? 









First let us ask—have you installed 
water-softening equipment? If you have, 
beware of impure salt. For salt impuri- 
ties —calcium sulphate, calcium chlo- 
ride, and magnesium chloride— are the 
same ones that make water hard. 


If you calculate the hardness imparted 
to 40° brine by salt, you will see that 
99.75% pure salt adds 267 parts per 
million of calcium and magnesium hard- 
ness. A 99.46 % pure salt adds 572 parts 
per million of hardness. A 99.03 % pure 
salt adds exactly 1030 parts per mil- 
lion. If your water softener takes out 
100-150 parts per million, your salt may 
add several times the calcium and mag- 
nesium being removed! Pure Diamond 
Crystal Salt (99.96% pure) will add 
only 41 parts per million of calcium and 
magnesium hardness to 40° brine. 


YE Pian 





Don’t forget that calcium and mag- 
nesium introduced into your food prod- 
ucts must be added to what is in your 
water supply. For, in processing food 
products that contain pectin or protein, 
calcium and magnesium alter their 
physical properties, developing tough- 
ness. And, as you know, the public judges 
food products by their tenderness. 
NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 

If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service, Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. A-6, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


requirement is 66 lbs, one half of which 
should be of animal origin, such as meat, 
milk, eggs, etc. The reason for this is 
that many of the plant proteins, includ- 
ing wheat, do not contain sufficient 
amounts of all the amino acids, or ulti- 
mate protein units, needed for all the 
functions that proteins should serve in 
the body. 

Several scientists agree that from 10 
to 15% of the calories should come from 
protein. This will figure 50 to 75 lbs 
protein per year for a diet which fur- 
nishes 2,500 calories per day. Thus the 
66 lbs estimate by Dr. Wilder seems 
to be liberal. This also means that the 
17.6 lbs protein furnished by wheat 
flour varies from a minimum of one 
third to some less than one fourth of 
the total requirement. This of course 
postulates that the flour protein is ade- 
quately supplemented by protein from 
animal sources. 
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Eprtror’s Norre.—“‘Small men,’ said 
Emerson, ‘are interested in the unusual; 
great men are interested in the com- 
monplace.’ In his 38 years at Kansas 
State College, Dr. C. O. Swanson has 
indulged his interest in the usual, in the 
‘art and mystery’ of one of the most 
commonplace of things, our daily bread.” 

That tribute to Dr. Swanson, author 
of the above article, was written by 
Dr. F. D. Farrell, president emeritus 
of Kansas State College. “The milling 
and baking industries are so ancient that 
they developed for centuries without the 
benefit of science, on the basis of trial 
and error. It is only recently that they 
have begun to be scientific. The change 
is due largely to the work of Dr. Swan- 
son and others like him.” He has been 
studying milling and baking for about 
40 years and in that period of his dis- 
tinguished service has been recognized 
internationally as an authority in the 
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field of cereal chemistry as well as being 
the recipient of many honors in recog- 
nition of his contributions. 

This article is the ninth in his series 
on cereal chemistry for the operative 
miller. The tenth article will appear 


- in an early issue of this journal. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


The Hazards of Dust 
and Dirt 


Every mill. superintendent of experi- 
ence knows full well that the toleration 
of dust and dirt around every dark 
corner and crevice of a mill provides 
a real paradise for grain infesting in- 
sects of every variety. 

Not only does dirt and rubbish invite 
insects but they also increase immeas- 
urably the dust explosion hazard. No 
mill operator will voluntarily help to 
promote favorable living conditions for 
grain infesting insects, but when it comes 
to the dust explosion hazard that in- 
volves his own personal safety, and it 
should be an easy matter for him to 
realize that he is inviting disaster by 
tolerating dirt and dust. 
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Moisture 
Testers 


By Parke W. Burrows 


Seedburo Equipment Co. 
HERE is a great deal of mis- 
understanding regarding what con- 
stitutes the official method of mak- 


ing moisture tests of grain samples. 
The Official grain standards specified by 
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the United States Department: of Agri- 
culture prescribe the air oven method 
for all grains except corn and soybeans, 
for which the water oven method is 
used. All other types of testers in com- 
mon use by the grain trade, such as 
the Brown-Duvel, the Tag-Heppenstall 
moisture meter, and the Steinlite are 
calibrated methods. The department of 
agriculture realizes that it is imprac- 
tical for the grain trade to use the air 
or water oven methods which take from 
1 to 96 hours. The department states 
“In order that rapid determinations of 
moisture in grain may be made to meet 


the routine requirements of practical in- 
spection work, grain inspectors may use 
electric moisture meters or other ap- 
paratus and methods which give mois- 
ture test results equivalent to the re- 
sults obtained with the air oven method 
or the water oven method, as the case 
may be.” 

The Brown-Duvel moisture tester, 
which operates on the distillation prin- 
ciple, was used as early as 1902, but did 
not come into general use until after 
the Grain Standards Act went into 
effect. In 1926 an extensive study was 
made by Coleman and Hoerner, and 
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flour safely above Food and Drug Administration 
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resulted in the publishing of a booklet 
entitled “The Brown-Duvel Moisture 
Tester and How to Operate It.” The 
booklet pointed out many things per- 
taining to the operation of the Brown- 
Duvel apparatus that were not generally 
known. It indicated that unless this 
type of tester is carefully handled, in- 
accurate results would be obtained. The 
thermometer must be correctly inserted 
in the oil, the shut-off point must be 
followed exactly, pr:ming tests must be 
run if the tester has not been in use 
for 24 hours, the sample must be weighed 
out carefully, stoppers must not be 
allowed to become too soggy, graduates 
must be dried thoroughly, the tester 
should be standardized for length of time 
in running the test, voltage of the heat- 
ing plate must be correct, etc. 

If the above factors are not watched 
carefully, variations from .2% to 5% 
will result. The Brown-Duvel appara- 
tus, although still being used by a 
considerable number of firms, is now 
being replaced by the faster electric 
types of testers. 


ELECTRICAL METHODS 

Generally speaking, there are two 
types of electrical moisture testing meth- 
ods in use by the grain trade. One is 
the conductivity method and the other 
is the method which operates on a radio 
frequency impedance principle. The 
Tag-Heppenstall moisture meter, which 
operates on the conductivity method, 
was first used in 1930. The Department 
of Agriculture was anxious to get a 
faster tester to replace the Brown- 
Duvel apparatus in the various inspec- 
tion offices and worked with the manu- 
facturer of the Tag meter in making 
calibrations. At that time there was no 
other type of electrical tester manu- 
factured and it is interesting to note 
that the Tag-Heppenstall moisture meter 
was originally designed for testing to- 
bacco and other products. The basic 
theory of the conductivity method is 
that the electrical resistance of the ma- 
terial decreases as the moisture content 
increases. For example, the resistance 
of 18% muisture wheat is 7 times that 
of 14% moisture wheat and 50 times 
that of wheat containing 15% moisture. 
The Tag meter is fast, easy to operate 
and is easily calibrated and standard- 
ized. It must be used with great cau- 
tion on grain of mixed moisture content 
or on kiln-dried grain. 

The Steinlite tester, another popular 
electric tester, operates on the theory 
that the radio frequency impedance 
varies directly with the moisture content 
of the grain. This type of moisture 
meter was known as far back as 1930 
but the Steinlite did not come into use 
until about 1938. This instrument is 
calibrated against the official oven meth- 
od, the same as the Brown-Duvel and 
the Tag-Heppenstall meters. With it, 
it is possible to make moisture tests on 
both large and small grain samples with- 
out changing rolls, etc. It is also fast 
and is guaranteed to be accurate when 
compared to the official oven method. It 
has no moving parts to replace, and the 
manufaeturer maintains a service pro- 
gram. 

The distillation method (Brown- 
Duvel) is rapidly passing out of exisi- 
ence because it is too slow for the grain 
trade. The electrical testers do give 
accurate results compared to the official 
oven methods, but like all instruments, 
should be used with care. 
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Let’s Save “The Baker’s Dozen’’! 


Efficient food processing and 
packaging techniques are always 
good policy, but today are more 
important than ever before, be- 
cause we must conserve both 


food and profit. 


You can guard against loss 
by spoilage and contamination 
from insect infestation by sys- 
tematic fumigation with Liquid 
HCN, used and endorsed by lead- 


ing flour mills and other food 
plants throughout the country. 


The correct method of fumi- 
gation for your mill, elevator, 
plant or warehouse will be rec- 
ommended by an experienced 
fumigation engineer in your 
locality. Consult him freely. He 
will advise you without obliga- 
tion. Write or wire us for his 
name and address. 








LIQUID HCN 
FUMIGATION 


EFFICIENT - ECONOMICAL 
CLEAN + TIME-SAVING 


One of several standard methods 
of application will give positive 
insect control at minimut cost in 
your mill. Send for a copy of ‘‘The 
Liquid HCN Fumigation Manual.’’ 





AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT + A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. + Kansas City 6, Mo. * Azusa, Calif. 
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The Quantity and Quality 
of Millfeeds in England 


E. WOODMAN, a professor at 

the School of Agriculture, Cam- 

. bridge, writing recently in the 

Ministry of Agriculture Journal on the 

subject of animal feeding, discussed the 

composition of millfeeds and gave the 

following summary of recent investi- 
gations: 

“The history of millfeed during the 
last three decades has been of the ‘up 
and down’ kind, an unavoidable conse- 
quence of the dependence of quality in 
millfeed on the ruling conditions of 
milling practice. Before the last war 
there were four grades of millers’ offals 
on the market. These, in descending or- 
der of coarseness, were: bran, pollards, 
coarse middlings (also known, according 
to locality, as ‘sharps,’ ‘thirds’ or ‘top- 
pings’) and fine middlings. 

“The control exercised over the mill- 
ing industry during the latter years of 
the 1914-18 war was responsible for a 
marked modification in the grading of 
wheaten offals. During 1923 the writer, 
with the help of the late Sir Albert 
Humphries, made a systematic investi- 
gation into the types of offals being 
manufactured at that time. In all 83 
samples were collected from 31 firms 
trading in all parts of England and 
Wales. These firms were invited to 
send a sample of every grade sold in 
ordinary trading. Sifting tests and de- 
terminations of chemical composition and 
feeding value were carried out. 

“It was found that the most striking 
effect of wartime control had been the 
almost complete disappearance of the 
grade of offals formerly known as ‘pol- 
lards,’ the coarser part of this fraction 
now finding its way into the bran, and 
the finer part into the coarse middlings. 
Very little of the finest fraction, known 
as ‘fine middlings’ was then being manu- 
factured, it being confined to South 
Wales and South Devon, in which lo- 


calities there was a particularly strong - 


demand for short extraction flour. Mill- 
ing control during the last war, there- 
fore, resulted in a simplification of the 
grading of wheaten offals, the bulk of 
which. was marketed in two grades only 
—bran and coarse middlings. 


THE PRESENT WAR 


“The extraction rate of flour from 
wheat at the outbreak of present hos- 
tilities was about 70%, by which is 
. meant that the milling of 100 tons of 
wheat produced about 70 tons of flour 
and 30 tons of millfeed. A characteris- 
tic test carried out under commercial 
conditions showed that 72.6 tons of flour, 
18 tons of middlings and 9.4 tons of 
bran were obtained from the milling of 
100 tons of wheat. Because of the need 
for obtaining a larger output of flour 
for human consumption, the rate of ex- 
traction was increased to 75% at an 
early stage of the war, and this was fur- 
ther raised to 85% with the introduc- 
tion of the ‘national loaf’ during 1942. 
At this new rate of extraction, therefore, 
only 15 tons of wheat feed are obtained 
from 100 tons of milled wheat, and 
assuming that about 10 tons of this con- 
sists of bran, it follows that the output 
of middlings is reduced from about 18 






tons to about 5 tons. Unfortunately, the 
change involves not merely a reduction 
in the amount of middlings, but a de- 
pression of quality also, for it is the 
finest and least fibrous fraction of this 
wheat feed that goes into the flour and 
it is thus lost to animal feeding. For 
this reason the finer grades of offal 
produced by milling at the 85% rate of 
extraction was no longer marketed as 


middlings or fine wheat feed but under 
the more appropriate name of ‘fine bran.’ 
Two grades were therefore available— 
coarse bran and fine bran. The sup- 
plies of coarse bran were not greatly 
affected by these changes, so that the 
position from the standpoint of the 
dairy cow underwent little or no de- 
terioration. Pigs and poultry were the 
main sufferers. Indeed, the disappear- 
ance of coarse middlings together with 
the ban on the use of barley for feed- 
ing purposes, has very greatly increased 
the difficulty of finding suitable growing 
rations for pigs at weaning time and 
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in the weeks immediately following. 
“Early in 1943 it became permissible 
to incorporate a modest proportion of 
rye, dehusked oats or barley in the 
wheat to be milled. The use of rye or 
dehusked oats as a diluent of the wheat 
is not likely to have an adverse influ- 
ence on the composition and nutritive 
value of the milling offals. When barley 
is used for this purpose, however, the 
husk from the grain finds its way into 
the offal fraction, and since barley husk 
is little better than straw in feeding 
value, its presence raises the fiber con- 
tent of the milling offal and lowers its 
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forms, and even out 
of doors. 


Another method that 
Methyl Bromide fits 
admirably is the 
fumigation of rail- 
road box cars. Methyl 
Bromide is easily 
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Wherever fumigation calls for 
a power-packed killer that 
knocks out every stage of in- 
sect life from egg to adult, 
even in the center of large 
stacks, Methyl Bromide has 
been found to be the effective 


answer; for Methyl Bromide’s biggest feature is its un- 
matched penetration. In warehouse stores it reaches 
the heart of 140-lb. flour bags and effects a complete kill! 


Furthermore, Methyl Bromide is suited to almost every 
type of application with a minimum of equipment. In 
large warehouses, cylinders are simply placed through- 
out the sealed building and the gas released. 


A plastic-treated tarpaulin, developed by Dow, used | 
with Methyl Bromide makes possible “on the spot’ fumi- 
gations. This has proved especially advantageous under 
wartime conditions in large buildings, on loading plat- § 





applied from outside the car, and its penetration assures 
complete protection to the shipment. 
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its rapid diffusion rate. Here again, penetration to the 
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nutritive value. Offals produced in this 
manner cannot legitimately be described 
as ‘wheat feeds,’ hence a new nomencla- 
ture was devised, in which the coarse 
fraction is known as ‘coarse millers’ 
offals’ and the finer grade as ‘fine mill- 
ers’ offals.’ 
FEEDING TESTS 

“Woodman and Evans have recently 
completed an investigation into the ef- 
fect of the foregoing changes in milling 
practice on the composition and feeding 
value of the milling offals, and a sum- 
mary of some of their findings is given 


below. 


Influence of Changes in Milling Practice on 
Feeding Values of Wheaten Offals 
(Results expressed on the basis of 13% 
moisture.) 
For sheep 
Fiber, and cattle 
dig. protein Starch equiv. 
% 


% % 
(1) Extraction about 70% (prewar rate): 
9.50 10.90 


BRAN ccsccccvsssecens 42.6 

MESGGRIMSS 6 kn co diwoess 6.07 11.74 67.2 
(2) Extraction 75%: 

i. BOODLE PE 9.60 11.00 42.0 

Middlings ........... 7.47 12.24 49.0 
(3) Extraction 85%: 

Coarse bran ......... 10.31 11.02 40.4 

. ? | PSs 9.41 10.81 44.0 


(4) Extraction 85%, with 10% of barley 
added to wheat: 
Coarse millers’ offals. 13.45 7.64 34.9 
Fine millers’ offals... 10.33 9.85 43.4 


“Two main conclusions may be drawn 
from the results in the table. First, the 
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raising of the percentage extraction of 
flour from 75 to 85% does not lead to 
any serious depression of the digestibil- 
ity and starch equivalent of the bran 
fraction of the offals. The chemical com- 
position of coarse bran (85% extraction) 
is very similar to that of the prewar 
grade of broad bran (70% extraction), 
a not unexpected finding, since broad 
bran was produced by sifting out the 
finer flakes and dusty material from or- 
dinary bran. The finer grade of offals, 
on the other hand, suffers a very marked 
decline in quality; indeed, the fine bran 
obtained by milling at the 85% level of 
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extraction, and corresponding to the 
prewar grade of middlings, is little dif- 
ferent from prewar bran in respect of 
content of fiber, digestible protein and 
starch equivalent. 

“Second, the addition of 10% of bar- 
ley to the wheat before milling does not 
cause any additional depression of the 
nutritive value of the finer grade of 
offals (fine millers’ offals) which, like 
fine bran, is about equal to prewar bran 
in starch equivalent. The bulk of the 
husk from the barley is apparently re- 
covered in the coarse millers’ offals, 
which, in consequence, have the low 
starch equivalent of 34.9, compared with 
42.6 for prewar bran. About 7 lbs of 
this coarse grade of offals is needed to 
provide sufficient starch equivalent for 
one gallon’ of milk. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that the lowering of the 
starch equivalent of the coarse millers’ 
offals would not occur when rye or de- 
husked oats, instead of barley, are used 
to dilute the wheat. In this case the 
coarse Offals are not very different from 
prewar bran in starch equivalent. 

“In further trials, in which the rela- 
tive values of the different grades of 
offals for pigs were determined, it was 
shown that grinding coarse bran to the 
fineness of fine bran by means of a 
hammer mill gives rise to merely an un- 
important increase in the digestibility of 
the product. Before grinding, pigs di- 
gested 56,5% of the food nutriment in 
the coarse bran: the amount digested 
after grinding rose to 59.8%. 

“When rye or dehusked oats are used 
with the wheat there is no substantial 
difference between fine millers’ offal 
and coarse millers’ offal from the de- 
gree of fineness of the particles. The 
coarser grades approximate to prewar 
bran in feeding value, whereas the finer 
grade is likely to be slightly higher, 
particularly when a percentage of the 
screenings from the original wheat has 
been incorporated. When barley has 
been included with the wheat, however, 
the presence of the barley husk in the 
offals will depress their feeding value. 
In actual practice to date flour millers 
have been instructed not to feed 10% of 
barley in the grist itself and the pro- 
portion today is much lower. The Cam- 
bridge investigations show that under 
these conditions of milling the depres- 
sion of feeding value occurs mainly in 
the coarse millers’ offals. 

“The fiber content of the offals is 
related almost wholly to the nature of 
the grist. If the grist is composed of 
wheat and rye then naturally the fiber 
content of the resultant offals will be 
lower than when the wheat is diluted 
with barley. The percentage of fiber 
in fine millers’ offals has been found 
to vary in practice from 9.1 to 12% with 
an average value of 10.5%. With coarse 
millers’ offals the range has been found 
to be from 10 to 15% but the figure is 
unlikely to reach the higher level unless 
the maximum allowable percentage of 
barley has been included in the grist. It 
is clear that so long as dilution of the 
wheat is permitted there cannot pos- 
sibly be a standard grist and, conse- 
quently, it is not reasonable to expect 
that the milling offals should have a 
standard composition and feeding value. 
There must of necessity be a range of 
variation in the value of these by-prod- 
ucts, in accordance with the nature of 
the. grist used in the production of 
flour.” 
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Milling 60 Years Ago 


Bolting Cloths and Granulation 
By Louis H. Gibson 


It is not long since that millers were cautiously; they were often intended to are no longer trade secrets, and for two 
asking one another what numbers of be shrewd. These questions were evad- reasons. In the first place, more is 
cloth they were bolting this, that, or ed; answered in indirect ways. This known about them; that is, the knowl- 
another grade of stock on. These ques- same thing prevails to some éxtent at edge is more generally diffused among 
tions were approached delicately and the present time. The cloth numbers millers; and, in the second place—a 
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ENTOLETER DIVISION, The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, 
Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“ENTOLETERS” are entirely me- 
chanical in their action. No 
heat or chemicals are used. 
Operation is continuous and 


treatment does not harm the 
product. They are simple and INFESTATION DESTROYER 


inexpensive to maintain. Free 
reports of independent tests 


an Grremnpiny Ge FeyEeee CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE 
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more forceful reason—the matter of dif. 
ference between the clothing of reels jg 
not as serious or important in effect, 
when the difference is at all reasonable, 
some of our secretive neighbors would 
have us believe. Of course it is impor- 
tant to have these things right; but sup- 
posing that two millers are bolting cer. 
tain grades of stock on a No. 12 cloth, 
and say that these grades. are uniform 
in each mill as regards their purity, jt 
does not follow that the flour will be 
uniform in quality, either in color or 
granulation. Because flour is bolted on 
a No. 12 cloth it does not indicate that 
all flour will be uniform, even though 
the stock out of which it is made—the 
stock as it goes into the reel—is uni- 
formly pure. The granulation and the 
purity of flour are as much dependent 
upon the arrangement of cloths and 
reels, the disposition of the various 
stocks, as it is upon the numbers of 
the cloths used, within any reasonable 
bounds. Because in two different mills 
there are the same flour numbers work- 
ing on the same flour stock, it cannot 
signify that the products will be uni- 
form. 

Clothing a reel with a No. 10 cloth 
does not insure that that reel will pro- 
duce sharp flour. On the other hand, 
clothing a reel with a No, 14 cloth does 
not insure that that reel will produce 
clean or soft flour. Or, to go a little 
farther, either one of these reelg may 
produce either sharp or soft flour. The 
uniformity of the product of a reel is 
more often than otherwise dependent 
upon the uniform proportion of: soft 
and sharp material going into the reel. 
If there is a larger proportion of sharp 
material, the flour will be larger grained 
and not so clear or clean as when that 
proportion is smaller. To illustrate this 
point is called to mind a method com- 
monly in use under the buhr system. 
We will suppose the middlings were 
dusted over a No. 12 cloth. Now, these 
dustings were ordinarily flat, miserable 
looking and miserable feeling stock. On 
soft winter wheat they had a feathery 
texture and appearance. Take _ these 
same dustings which had gone through 
a No. 12 cloth, and put them in a sep- 
arate reel clothed with a No. 12 cloth— 
the same number through which they had 
originally passed—and the product of 
flour will be nice and bright. This 
shows in an extreme degree the benefits 
to be realized by reducing the propor- 
tion of sharp material. Whereas, the 
No. 1 cloth, with the middlings in the 
stock, gave a product which was unsat- 
isfactory, when these middlings were 
removed, the product of the same num- 
ber was white, clear flour. This means 
that the proportion of sharp material 
in that reel was reduced on the stock 
made softer, and therefore the product 
improved. 

The accompanying diagram illustrates 
this same thing, carried out in another 
way. It will be supposed that the stock 
going into reel is a floury one, and at 
the same time contains middlings as 
coarse as those which will pass through 
an 0 cloth, and from that on down in 
fineness to flour. But the larger propor- 
tion of it is flour stock. Let it be 
supposed, for example, that these reels 
are bolting the flour and middlings of 
the grades mentioned from the four 
middle breaks. It will be noticed that 
each reel is clothed with a No. 12 cloth 
at the head and that there are scalpers 
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Figure 1 


at the tails of the two first reels. Now, 
as mentioned before, the stock going into 
the first reel contains middlings as coarse 
as will pass through an 0 cloth, and 
from that on down finer, but with a 
good proportion of flour. For the latter 
reason the flour from a certain part of 
the first reel will be all right and satis- 
factory. But as the proportion of sharp 
material increases, because of the flour 
being taken out on the first 12 cloth, 
it becomes necessary to reduce this pro- 
portion of soft stock, which is done by 
placing the No. 5 at the tail. Perhaps 
it would be better if there were more of 
this latter cloth. The tail of the No. 5 
would go to the grader or purifiers, to- 
gether with that proportion of the prod- 
uct of the No. 5 next to the tail which 
was sufficiently free from flour. Now, 
by removing these middlings which will 
pass over the 5, or that portion which is 
taken off which goes through the 5, the 
proportion of sharp stock is reduced, 
and is again soft enough to be bolted on 
a 12. The same operation is gone 
through again; flour is taken through 
this 12 cloth on the second reel, and the 
proportion of middlings is again on the 
increase, and it is necessary to take off 
more middlings so as to make the stock 
soft enough to be floured on the next 
reel. This is done by putting the 10 
cloth on the tail of the second reel. The 
middlings which pass through the 5 pass 
over the 10, and the desired object of re- 
ducing the proportion of soft stock is ac- 
complished; that is, we have the cut-off 
from the 12 and the product of the 10 
to go to the third. reel, which is soft 
enough to bolt clean on the 12 cloth of 
the third reel. 

This will work out in actual practice. 
It is only necessary to keep down the 
proportion of sharp material in order to 
make clean flour through a 12 cloth, or 
at least as clean as it would be from 
such stock on a finer cloth were the con- 
ditions less favorable. Say that the 12 
cloth of the second reel did not bolt the 
flour as clean or as white as desired, 
that would indicate that there was too 
much sharp material coming through the 
5 cloth, which might be sent off with 
the tail, which could be done by closing 
the slides under the tail conveyor. With 
a light load on the reel this would work 
out in the same way in the relations of 
the second to the third reel. 

Thé experience of millers who have 
tried these arrangements will justify the 
correctness of the principle. and great 
benefits can be realized in mills where 
this principle is not in use, 

The above gives prominence to the 
expression 12 cloth, but this number is 
used merely as an illustration. 
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Eprror’s Nore.—Mr. Gibson, author of 


the now celebrated volume, “Gradual 
Reduction Milling,” from which this ar- 
ticle is reproduced, was regarded as the 
foremost technical writer of his day 
when roller mills superseded buhrstones. 
Although nearly 60 years have elapsed 
since THe Norruwestern MILter pub- 
lished his remarkable volume and times 
and milling have changed considerably, 
present day millers will find that many 
milling fundamentals which Mr. Gibson 
recognized and discussed are just as in- 
teresting and valuable today as they 
were in 1885. 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


ARMOR FOR OUR 
WINGED KNIGHTS 


Steel is making an unlooked-for con- 
tribution to the safety of allied airmen 
these days in their death-defying raids 
over Germany and occupied Europe. 

Now, thanks to a waistcoat of heavy 
magazine steel they wear, the chances 
of American and British airmen com- 
ing off a bombing foray over Germany 
unscathed by the myriad of flak hurled 
at them, have been greatly increased.” 

The overlapping two-inch steel slivers 
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—264 of them, each one bulletproof—are 
sewn into the three-piece waistcoat, 
according to Henry Vosser, the New 
York Times correspondent who recounted 
the story. The complete garment, said 
Vosser, weighs 23 Ibs. 

Of that 23 lbs, just one half—111 
Ibs—could be scrap steel reclaimed from 
an idle machine. 

How many halves of garments like 
that, Mr. Flour Mill Superintendent, 
could be made out of the dormant ma- 
chinery in your plant? Find out today, 
won’t you? 

Scrap is a must! Don’t let it rust! 

















That Good, 


Dependable LUCKY LEAVEN! 


Please Remember .. « 


We are eager to help you in every way possible. Many H} 
of our salesmen are in the Service; but we are as near YH] 
to you as your phone. 
that we'll do our best 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Call on us and know 
for you—always! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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mullite” 
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Just taste the biscuits . . . there is the proof of this dependable phosphate! \ 
THERE is the proof of LUCKY LEAVEN’S uniformly high purity i 
and leavening strength . . . its free-flowing, non-caking and easy mixing 
qualities! THERE is the “reason why” behind many a well-known self- 
rising flour on the market today . . . the reason, too, we are looking for- i 
ward to serving more and more of you just as soon as war conditions permit. | 













Charles R. Veeck 








(Continued from page 1a.) 

side of the business young Veeck has 
had the expert tutelage of his father. 

To older millers, Charles is a young- 
ster, but as the oldsters in District 4 
describe him, an “up-and-coming young- 
ster.” He is 32 years old. He learned 
the milling business from the inside out, 
starting as a sweeper, and has served 
periods as oiler, machine tender, etc., 
gradually working up. 


IS ALLERGIC TO GRAIN DUST 


The one ironic feature of his associa- 
tion with flour milling is the fact that 
he is allergic to grain dust and cannot 
stay for very long in the cleaning room 
or on the roll floor without having to 
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put on a dust mask. He admits that 
he gets rather tired of being told that 
he is “in the wrong business,” because 
of his allergy. 

A succession of Veecks in the milling 
industry probably will be continued, for 
Charles and his wife have two sons, 
Charles Richard, Jr., 9, and Stewart 
John, 5. Mr. and Mrs. Veeck met at 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., where 
both were graduated. Their marriage 
was the culmination of a campus ro- 
mance. 

Mr. Veeck spent his junior year at 
the University of Minnesota where he 
was a member of Sigma Chi, a social 
fraternity. While at Carleton, Mr. Veeck 
took part in campus politics and was 
a member of the inter-fraternity coun- 
cil there. 

In addition to choosing his father’s 
business, Charles Veeck also has the 


same hobbies—hunting and fishing. He 
and his father usually can be counted 
on to know in just which of the scores 
of lakes in Minnesota the bass fishing 
will be best, or where to go to find the 
best wall-eyed pike fishing or where 
pheasant hunting will be good. Young 
Veeck’s associates in the milling indus- 
try and many allied tradesmen, too, 
will testify to the fact that he is a real 
outdoorsman and on a hunting trip, he 
has the endurance of a marathon run- 
ner. “He is built like the answer to a 
football coach’s prayer for a running 
halfback,” one of his fellow hunters de- 
clared, “and he can really wear a man 
down on a long day’s hunting trip.” 
Those hunting trips are but once a 
year, however. For the most part, his 


job keeps him pretty close to the mill. 


In addition to supervising production, 
he has the responsibility of handling 
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all of the labor and personnel detail; 
connected with the production side of 
the business. The mill payroll, excly. 
sive of the laboratory, power plant and 
business office, includes 230 men. He 
represents the company in all negotia. 
tions with the Flour, Feed, Cereal ang 
Elevator Workers Union. 

At the present time, all foremen jp 
the mill are enrolled in the foremay 
training course conducted by the War 
Manpower Commission. A field repre. 
sentative of the commission meets with 
the foremen for a day each three weeks 
to discuss ways and means of doing 
their jobs better and maintaining good 
foreman-worker relations. Mr. Veeck 
believes the course is very worth while 


DEVISES PLANT INVENTORY 


A cross-indexing inventory of all ma- 
chinery, motors and other equipment in- 





Long Range Planning Makes 


HIS diagram tells at a glance what measures should be taken month by month, right 
around the calendar, based on over nineteen years’ experience in mills of every type 
and capacity. This procedure has proved effective in keeping infestation down, with re- 
sulting savings in labor, time and cash. 


SPOT WORK TO PREVENT 
a WEATHER BUILD-UP 
GRAIN TREATMEN “4 


RODENTS 


TIME FOR GENERAL FUMIGATION 
- =~ AND SMALL a WORK 


SPOT WORK 


GRAIN TREATMENT 


BOX CARS 


RODENTS 


VAULT TREATMENT OF RETURNED-SACKS AND OF ANY SMALL INFESTED LOTS 





LARVACIDE is a liquid form tear gas (over 
99% pure chlorpicrin) with the unmatched in 
total advantages of: TOXICITY to all insect 
life, including egg ¢ PENETRATION POWER 
to reach and finish off the hard-to-kill insects @ 
NO EFFECT ON BAKING QUALITIES of 


flour, after aeration @g WHOLESALE RODENT 
KILLS without carcass nuisance. 
. . + + 
GREATER SAFETY—because of unmistak- 
able warning of its presence. No one can will- 
ar, stay in concentrations considered dangerous 
to life. 


OOD Pest 


Explan- 


SPOT TREATMENTS 


One machine or more can be 
effectively treated in between 
General Fumigations, to head off 
reinfestation. Only overnight 
exposure. 


GRAIN FUMIGATION 


Stops trouble in arriving ship. 
ments and in storage; is the 
“ounce of prevention that saves 
pounds of cure.” Costs only 
$1.50-$1.70 per thousand bush- 
els, in closed concrete bins. 


AUTOMATIC APPLICATION 
AVAILABLE 


Fumaleg for small mills, piping 
system for large mills (as well 
as manual application). Special 
folders mailed on request. 


BOX CARS 


In summer months a pint or 90 
of LARVACIDE sprayed or 
splashed to each end of loaded 
car will help safeguard your 
clean flour in transit. 





LARVACIDE comes in cylinders of 
25-180 Ibs. and handy 1-Ib. dispenser bot- 
tles, each in sealed can, 6 or 12 to case. 
Stocked in major cities. © Write for 
FREE literature telling the story of 
EFFECTIVE, ECONOMICAL PEST 
CONTROL. Address: 
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stalled in all of the units has been per- 
fected by Mr. Veeck as an aid in main- 
taining inventory, appraisal estimates, 
operating and maintenance costs, etc. 
“jt may be an old system,” he com- 
mented, “but I’ve never seen a system 
like it before, so V'll claim it as my 
own.” 

The inventories are kept in loose-leaf 
notebooks, one book for each of the mill 
units. Included is a diagram of the ma- 
chine installation which shows the posi- 
tion of each machine, flow, drive, and 
all other essential information. Then 
each piece of machinery, whether it be 
motor, roll stand, purifier, or other 
equipment, is indexed in a separate sec- 
tion for each type of machinery. This 
index contains a cross-reference to the 
unit index and supplies all necessary in- 
formation about the machine. An elec- 
tric motor, for example, is shown on the 


“motor” index and also on the installa- 
tion diagram of the unit where it is 
installed. Information on the motor in- 
cludes its make, age, horsepower, speed, 
type, operating history, 
costs, etc. 

“The big job connected with such a 
system is getting it established,” Mr. 
Veeck explained. “After one has all 
the different units diagrammed and the 
inventory established, maintaining it is 
not much of a job. Its big advantage 
is that it supplies us with instantly ac- 
cessible information on the number, 
type, location, operating costs and other 
needed information on all our different 
pieces of machinery. ‘The installation 
diagrams supply any information needed 
when a rearrangement is contemplated, 
or when consideration is given to the in- 
stallation of a new piece of equipment.” 


maintenance 
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Control STILL BETTER 


ation 


GENERAL FUMIGATIONS 


When a thorough building clean- 
out is needed, as in wooden mill 
buildings, a LARVACIDE Gen- 
eral Mill fumigation does the job. 


MACHINERY TREATMENT 


With good housekeeping in mill 
open spaces plus any necessary 
spot treatments, two General 
Machinery treatments a year 
will, under most conditions, be 


sufficient. 
* 


RODENTS 


Automatically killed by your in- 
sect fumigation. For rodents 
alone, only a liberal pint or so 
for each thousand sq. ft. of floor 
area. LARVACIDE drives 
most of them out to die on open 
floor. No carcass nuisance. 


VAULTS 


Returned sacks (very impor- 
tant), also small infested lots of 
samples, should be treated in 
vault, which may be a special 
airtight room or even coopered 
boxes or metal drums. 





Use 





For GENERAL FUMIGATIONS, 
MACHINERY and SPOT 
TREATMENTS 
BOX CARS, VAULT WORK 
and RODENT CONTROL 
but 


You may at times require a quality Con- 
tact Spray to supplement the gas fumi- 
gant. For example: IN MILL—Any 
small breeding of moth or beetle outside 
the machinery can be controlled by using 
ISCO Spray around floors and machines. 
® IN WAREHOUSE-—Spray walls and 
floors before moving in new stock, also 
floor cracks showing evidence of larvae. 
® IN ELEVATOR-—Spray tunnels, bin 
floors, and scales to control adult insects 
and larvae, and help prevent contami- 
nation of stored grain. © IN OFFICE— 
Spray windows toward evening to help 
control fly nuisance next day. ISCO 
SPRAY maintains its toxicity on sprayed 
surfaces for an hour or more. 


ISCO SPRAY is safe and effective for 
uses listed. Contains nothing to harm 
or contaminate flour or grain, or require 
perfume mask. Toxic to all mill insects 
on contact, leaves no residue or odor and 
use requires no shutdown of production 
or suspension of other work. 


Containers of 5, 
30 and 55 gal- 
lons. Freight 
allowed on fac- 
tory shipments 
of 15 gallons or 
over. The 5- 
gallon Easy- 
Pour Drum pic- 
tured will prove 
what a good job 
ISCO Spray can 
do for you. 



































INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


Established 1816 


rty Street 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ® CLEVELAND ® CINCINNATI ® BOSTON ® PHILADELPHIA © OMAHA 











Charles R. Veeck (left) is shown here with the two men who taught him 
operative milling. The man in the center is Charles Ratzke, millwright, and the 


man on the right is R. Pollei, head miller. 


Both men have been in the- employ 


of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. for more than 50 years. 





This picture, taken in the products control laboratory of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., shows A. F. Anglemeyer, sales manager, admiring a loaf of bread 
while Thomas Sanford (left), chief chemist, stands by to answer any questions 


about the. different loaves. 


Others in the picture are E. C. Veeck, president 


of the company, and, on the extreme right, Charles R. Veeck, his son, production 


superintendent. 





New Varieties Boost Yields 


HE resistance of cereal grains to 

disease has been built up rapidly 
with the result that, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in- 
creased yields are being harvested right 
at this time when food production is 
needed because of the war. 

In a review of federal and state breed- 
ing results with wheat, oats, barley, rice, 
corn, sorghum and flax—all important 
for food, feed or oil—Dr. A. G. John- 
son, of “the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration’s Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Md., emphasized the gains 
made through introduction of improved 
varieties. 

Dr. Johnson pointed out that new va- 
rieties of spring wheat resistant to both 
stem and leaf rust are now rapidly tak- 
ing the place of the famous Thatcher 
variety which is resistant to stem rust 
only. The principal new ones are Pilot 


and Rival; and two more recent ones, 
Newthatch and Mida, are being dis- 
tributed this spring. There are also 
two new rust-resistant durum wheats, 
Carleton and Stewart, for the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, and two new hard 
red winter wheats, Comanche and Paw- 
nee, particularly for the central and 
southern great plains. ‘These last two 
are resistant to stem and leaf rusts and 
some strains of bunt. 

In the northern states, new rust- and 
smut-resistant varieties of oats, now 
widely grown, are adding greatly to 
yields per acre and some results are 
reported also with new varieties for va- 
rious parts of the South. 

More than 4,000 varieties of barleys: 
from various parts of the world are be- 
ing tested for winter hardiness, and 
resistance to leaf rust, mildew and 


(Continued on page 24a.) 
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HAARY wicixc SEPARATOR 








Cleans BETTER—at LESS COST 


HE HAAKY vertical revolving screen makes use of gravity 

to draw foreign grains and materials away from the screen 
surface when they are about equal in size to the perforations. 
Unwanted materials that might drop through flat screens are 
removed—in the HAAKY! Small seeds, etc., are removed by 
a horizontal seed screen and propelled to their discharge by 
a specially designed agitator. 


The patented HAAKY automatic grain spread control main- 
tains uniformity between the grain and air at all times— 
assuring better aspiration. Light screenings as well as dust 
and chaff are drawn out by suction. There’s a MONEY SAV- 
ING in power consumption, too—the HAAKY method uses 
40% to 60% less air volume. 


The HAAKY compact design saves space. Inside parts 
easily accessible for changing screens. Write for illustrated 
catalog and learn how HAAKY Equipment pays for itself. 


HAAKY MFG. CO. 2%,Vandalis St 


































In Sheet Metal Work— 


No Job Is Too BIG or 
Too Small for DAY! 


As an example of DAY facilities and capacity, the largest 
single job of sheet metal work at Rosemount, Minn., was 
handled by the DAY organization. At the same time, 
two other large sheet metal jobs were completed for 
powder plants at Merrimac, Wis., and De Soto, Kansas. 


for any sheet metal work 
Call On D A. y of 10 gauge or lighter—of 
standard or special nature—from a bin or spouting to 


storage tanks or a complete Dust Control System, with 
DAY DUAL-CLONE Dust Collectors. 


DAY facilities include designing, fabricating and install- 
ing. Tell us your needs—there is no obligation in finding 
out what we can do for you. 


The DAY Company 


822 Third Avenue N. E. Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


In Canada: The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 



































Dust control, vapor exhaust system, motor cooling system and other 
sheet metal work included in this oil extraction plant installation— 
engineered, built and installed by us. 

















344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


















SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Flour Exchange “The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapotis, Minn. 
GREENING WIRE CLOTH 










LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 











MILL COGS 


and Control Laboratory for the We make ALL kinds. in**Read meena 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. cogs which are REA Whe tor ced iRUN ow 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc be instruction sheets free. 
Corby Bidg. , I 
orby Bldg St. Joseph. Mo The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 

































ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING a, 
Also NEW ROLLS for Sale ve ie OE pypenan " 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. THE WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY 
wn ce NO CHORY 8 ete 








IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. . ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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IT TAKES Gollom TAILS 


The tail control-surfaces of 
many of today’s fighting air- 
craft are covered with cotton fabric even 


though wings and fuselage are metal. 


Here at home you find cotton fabric doing 
important work too. For example, the 
cotton bag helps mightily in meeting many 


milling production problems. 


FOR BETTER SHIPPING: The cotton bag 
stands up sturdily under the roughest 


abuse of today’s congested shipping facili- 







TO WAG WAR DOGS 


ties. It delivers the goods in good condition. 


FOR EXTRA TIME-SAVINGS: The cotton bag 
packs easier, stacks easier, loads and 
unloads easier. Employees, dealers and 


ultimate consumers prefer it. 
FOR INCREASED MILL EFFICIENCY: The 
cotton bag is “the packer’s choice,” for it 


is easier on the hands, easier to handle. 


And remember . . . the cotton bag, with its 


many re-use features, is a most essential 


item in every home, regardless of locality. 





IS ® SAN FRANCISCO © CHICAGO °¢ 
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CANMORE BRAND 


Woven in Scotland 
under Swiss Technical 


Supervision from 
PURE SILK of 
the Finest Quality. 


The Most Durable 
and Uniform in mesh 


Representatives in Canada, U.S. A.: 
KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 


68 Higgins Avenue 
WINNIPEG 
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New Varieties Boost Yields 





(Continued from page 21a.) 
stripe, and selections of spring and win- 
ter barleys are being tested for resist- 
ance to other diseases. 

The rice varieties Rexoro, Nira, For- 
tuna and Blue Rose 41 are fairly re- 
sistant to cercospora leaf spot, and 
Zenith is resistant to blast. 

The success of high yielding and dis- 
ease resistant corn hybrids in adding to 
the food output in the corn belt is well 
known, but the plant breeders announce 
the continuing development of new and 
better hybrids not only for this region 
but also for other states. The benefit of 
hybridization has also come to sweet 
corn growers especially through such 
hybrid varieties as Golden Cross Bantam. 

The development of grain sorghum 
varieties resistant to root rot has had 
important effects in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas and other new varieties have 
supplanted old ones in California and 
Arizona. 

All the large seed flax producing areas 
have benefited through the breeding up 
of new varieties resistant to the prin- 
cipal diseases—anthracnose, rust and 
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wilt. In California and southern Texas 
the varieties Calar and Rio resist an- 
thracnose and all North American races 
of rust. In the north central states 
there are new disease resistant varieties 
that have replaced practically every acre 
of the old wilt-susceptible varieties, 

In addition to the resistance to dis- 
eases bred into these various grains, Dr. 
Johnson called attention to the addi- 
tional protection of many of these crops 
from soil borne diseases through the use 
of chemical dust seed treatments. Wide- 
ly used on small grains, some of the 
improved treatments have been found 
effective on sorghum and flax and on 
many other crops. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
“Millers of the ‘old school’ are, or 
is 


were, fond of saying that we must ‘re- 
duce to bolt’—meaning that the adjust- 





ments of the reduction machines must 
be accommodated to the scalping, grad- 
ing and bolting equipment. It is a fact, 
however, that the quantity and nature 
of the stocks to every pair of rolls . . . 
is largely dependent upon the sifting 


operation or operations preceding it. It 
is just as logical, then, to say that we 
must bolt (sift or otherwise) to reduce.” 
—“Studies in Practical Milling.” 

















Jones-HeTTeLSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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The Exacting, Dependable 


Omega Vita-Miser 


Saves you vitamin dollars— 
Saves you man hours— 
Gives you an exact product— 
Gives you peace of mind— 


Ask for interesting details. 


Omega Machine Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Fulton’s Superior Printing and Design Increase the Value 
of the Excellent Display Space on the Surface of Your Bags. 


In Addition to Standard Containers We Offer 
Premium Packages with Sales Appeal. 








FULTON BAG & 


Atlanta %t. Louis 








Manutacturer 


COTTON MILLS 


Dallas Minneapolis New York New Orleans Kansas City, Kans. 
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We are familiar with your require- 


init, Cher Wheiitits sentient — SIFTER 


available to you. Send samples of UNEQUALLED FoR 
your flour for tests and recom- 
FLOUR AND FEED 


— mendations. Write or wire us for 
quotations. 


REDRESSING 


FOR RELIEVING BOLTER SECTIONS, ELIMINATING REELS, 
HANDLING TAIL STOCKS. 


The Kansas Milling a | 
WICHITA Company KANSAS RI CHM O ND Fc. co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





























2 We're Busy, But Not Too Busy to Serve You 


Our staff of appraisal engineers is bigger than ever before in 
the history of the company, and it is being constantly enlarged 
— which accounts for this current Want Ad: 








WANTED—APPRAISAL ENGINEERS; WE 
have attractive openings for men with 
mechanical, grain and milling experience 
and building estimation who would like 
to become valuation engineers. Actual 
appraisal experience helpful but not neces- 
sary. Get in touch with Appraisal Service 
Co., Inc., 216 Frontenac Bldg., Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 











Appraisal Service Company 


INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 
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— RIPPING UP 
— AIR-HAMMERING 
— HEATING OF MATERIALS 


— EXPENSIVE LABOR OR 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


When patching or resurfacing 
with STONHARD RESUR.- 
FACER, whether the rut be 
large or small, just remove the 
dirt and other foreign matter, 
apply a bonding coat of 
STONHARD RESURFACER 
- PRIMER,—mix the mortar and 
spread on. 





Are Your Floors A Menace Due to Dangerous Ruts and Holes? 


4 Quick Easy Steps With 
STONHARD RESURFACER 
: AND HERE’S THE RESULTS & 


A Wonderfully Smooth 


A resilient, fire-resisting topping that can 
be applied over wood, concrete or compo- 
sition floors. Continual heavy traffic actu- 
ally improves this surface—it is non- 


chipping and non-breaking. 
fectly to feather-edge. 


Floor Surface 





















WARM! DAMP-PROOF! SPARK-PROOF! 


Ideal_for storage of perishable products like flour, grain, salt and 
cement that would “cake” in the presence of moisture. 














Avoid the risk of serious accidents 
caused by ruts and holes. Enjoy the 
benefit of lowered insurance rates that 
safe, smooth floors will assure. No cost- 
ly delays in production with STON- 
HARD floors. 


Write today for your free copy of ‘‘OVER THE 


ROUGH SPOTS." This 48-page maintenance 
manual will solve vour problems. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 
PHILA. 8, PA. 


Bonds per- 













quired by other testers. 


oven methods. 


electricity as a 60-watt bulb. 






BE SMART— 
Order Now! 


ment. 10-day free trial. 


630 Brooks Building 





the Steinlite 


Electronic Moisture Tester sow 


POPULAR — Over 4,700 in use. 


. . for immediate shipment 
or for shipment within a 60- 
day period ahead of your busy 
season. Avoid delays and dis- 
appointments. No down pay- 








Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 





FAST— Makes a moisture test on grain and other 
food products in one minute—not 30 minutes as re- @ No Joint Wear 


ACCURATE— Calibrated against official government Square Sifter 


EASY TO USE—Like tuning a radio. 
LOW UPKEEP— Consumes approximately as much 






One Minute 





Seedburo—“HEADQUARTERS” for all Grain and Seed Testing 
Equipment. 


The STEINLITE 
Moisture Tester 






Chicago 6, Illinois 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 





@ Last Longer 


@ Made to Fit Any 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO, © 3310,%4, 2h Street 



























CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 




























MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Teamwork Does It! 


The tremendous task of feeding our winning 


army depends on teamwork. One important 
phase of this teamwork involves you, who mill 
the flour that nourishes our fighters, and us, who 
make the bags to carry your flour. It’s grat- 
ifying to us to be teamed up with an industry 


that’s doing such a vital job in the war program. 
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In England, some centuries ago, a barley kernel But who or what .today ever stops to consider oi 
was considered standard in length and was the length of a grain of barley, wheat, rye, or aie 
decreed a unit of length measure by the king. any other grain for that matter? policie 
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Answer—The Carter Disc Separator does, for en 

it thoroughly cleans wheat by positive length ly 

separation. Wheat and Oat discs reject oats, a 

barley, straw joints, and longer foreign ma- longer 

terial. Seed discs get the cockle, wild buck- a 

wheat, small. vetch, pigeon grass, mustard. -_ 

For cockle removal install the Carter Disc ae 

Cockle Machine; for oat removal, the Carter ag 

Disc Oat Machine. If your capacity require- flour 
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in one machine, select the Combination Carter will a1 
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PROTECTION FOR QUALITY REPUTATION 
E observe a trend among millers to give greater 
emphasis to the desirability, under present war- 

time conditions, of supplying increased quantities of 
“stuffed” and “cut” straight flours to lend-lease and 
to general world relief shipments, instead of standard 
types of full straight or “long patent” flours. To a 
considerable extent lend-lease purchases already per- 
mit application on these orders of high-ash flours. 
Now consideration is being given, with rather general 
support by millers, to increased application of clear 
flours, especially to relieve the present congestion in 
flours of this type in domestic markets due to tran- 
sient conditions of increased production in milling 
alcohol grits and to other well-known causes. 

The wisdom of this substitution of lower for 
* higher grade flours under present conditions is easily 
apparent. The need is for any flour which can be 
baked into acceptable bread rather than for higher 
grades of flour required for producing the finest and 
most palatable bread. It also is probable that flour 
of this type, acceptable to neither American com- 
mercial bakers nor housewives, is, broadly speaking, 
of a quality averaging as high as that customarily 
used in much of continental Europe and pretty much 
everywhere else in the world,—certainly very much 
better than has been available anywhere for several 
years past, when any kind of bread approximating 
whiteness has been rare indeed. Thus, both the prac- 
tical wisdom of applying so-called “cheaper” flour for 
all manner of emergency world feeding of needy or 
almost needy populations is not at this time debatable. 

We are here commenting on the situation, there- 
fore, chiefly to direct present consideration to the 
long-time view and possible results on future world 
trade in American-milled flours. All through the 
probably half century when flours from the United 
States and Canada supplied a large part of the im- 
porting world, they were regarded as the most desir- 
able flours available. Normally they commanded 
price premiums on every continent and in virtually 
every country. Even where price forbade their ex- 
clusive use, bakers bought as large a percentage of 
them as they could afford at a cost oftentimes a half 
greater than that of their own home milled flours 
from home grown wheat. 

As is well known, the upsetting of the whole 
world’s economy by national self-containment political 
policies following the first World War largely ended 
the world-wide distribution of American flours. Un- 
fortunately, such part of it as survived the war of 
preferential duties, exchange prohibitions, wheat con- 
trols and multiple other causes, was retained largely 
by force of low prices with, of course, compensatory 
reductions in grade and quality. American flours no 
longer were imported on basis of former established 
and accepted quality preference but largely on a 
basis of relative cost. In some countries of Europe, 
where home milling was strongly favored by govern- 
ment regulations, the principal buyers came to be 
millers, who used them for blending, rather than bak- 
ers who bought them from choice. 

So far as present narrow horizons permit even 
fairly intelligent guessing of the world’s wheat and 
flour trade future, this situation may continue indefi- 
nitely after the peace. Certainly it will be many 
years before world food production and distribution 
will anywhere recover its former freedom. At first, 
and probably for a very long time, it almost certainly 
will be in large degree controlled, even actually con- 
ducted, by governments, perhaps under direction by 
whatever Allied Nations scheme for maintenance of 
World peace and economic order may ultimately be 
set up. Thereafter, it is to be hoped that free com- 
merce, especially in bread, will emerge from world 
confusion and good flour and good bread return té 
the world, 

In view of this possible, even reasonably probable, 
trade future, would it not at this time be worth while 
for the North American milling industry to take such 
Measures as may be found practicable to protect their 
Products from the low esteem to which they are likely 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


to decline if the typical sack of flour imported from 
this continent should become a second or third grade 
product incapable of being baked into a good loaf 
of bread? It may be that the present marking on 
export packages constitutes sufficient identification for 
practical purposes. But it assuredly would do no 
harm and might conceivably do a great deal of good 
when peace and plenty return to the world if all of 
this flour were to be so definitely distinguished from 
standard American flours as to obviate every possi- 
bility that it might acquire a world-wide reputation 
as being a cheap and poor commercial product, the 
direct antithesis of its standing everywhere in the 
world for a half century or more. 
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RECLAIMING THE RIGHT OF APPEAL 

HE directors of the National Soft Wheat Millers 

Association, at a meeting in Nashville last week, 
passed a resolution specifically authorizing its secre- 
tary, Dr. W. H. Strowd, “to use his efforts to effectu- 
ate the amending of the Emergency Price Control 
and Stabilization acts to provide for the facilitation 
of appeals, especially to include provisions for review 
of present and proposed ceilings and subsidies.” Dr. 
Strowd indicates in a letter to members of the asso- 
ciation that his efforts will be aimed directly at 
Congress with a view to securing basic amendments 
to the law itself. 

Without a doubt the broad sector of the wheat 
flour milling industry roughly described as “soft 
wheat millers” has suffered more than its fair share 
of injustices and inequities, both in the general direc- 
tives and in their enforcement, in the past two years. 
These have been due in various degrees to geograph- 
ical locations, varieties of wheat milled, multiple uses 
of their products and, in very considerable part, to 
the continuing shortages of wheats particularly adapt- 
ed to the production of special flours for cake, pastry 
and biscuit baking. Presumably, had there been 
through these trying years the former large harvests 
of soft wheat in the central, southern and eastern 
producing areas, the attendant troubles arising from 
misregulation by wartime authorities would have been 
less, or may not have occurred at all. In instance 
is the West Coast ceiling differential, which, with 
normal supplies of home grown wheat in its natural 
producing areas, would have meant little or nothing 
to millers in that section. 

As we understand the present position, the pro- 
test is less against the general fairness of the price 
control laws themselves than against the ineptness of 
the directives issued under their authority and denial, 
inherent in the law itself, of any right of appeal. This 
situation antagonizes to greater or less degree every 
industry, almost every unit of production and dis- 
tribution in the country. Those anointed with au- 
thority not subject to review by anyone, including 
the courts, lay down the rules. 

Those affected, because it is their duty in time of 
national need, comply. Thereafter, when it develops 
that the rules not only are arbitrary but often stupid, 
inept, inequitable and destructive equally of enter- 
prise and of the whole cause of fair price regulation 
and even to the country and its war effort, those in- 
jured seek relief. Sometimes they get it. More often 
they find themselves in a series of blind alleys of 
official red tape, claimed lack of authority and down- 
right bureaucratic stupidity. 

It is not conceivable that anybody at Washington 
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actually wants to visit misfortunes upon the millers of 
soft wheat. Certainly no other group of millers 
undertook actively to gain competitive advantage by 
inequities in the regulations in such matters as rate 
differentials, restriction upon shortening, or any of 
the other reasonable causes of complaint leading to 
the present vigorously expressed protests. Indeed, we 
know of other instances, especially in inequitable 
wheat and flour price ceilings as related to transpor- 
tation costs, which have caused quite as fierce rebel- 
lions in the hearts of other groups of millers. Pre- 
sumably and based on the frequency of protests noted 
in news dispatches, these’ same situations prevail in 
most other industries, probably with each one sin- 
cerely believing that the barb of injustice has been 
particularly and intentionally aimed at its own well- 
being. 

Just how far this contemplated soft wheat millers’ 
effort will get in the attempt to amend the laws 
themselves, especially in the objective of reclaiming 
the constitutional right to court review, remains to 
be revealed by time and circumstance. To this by- 
stander it appears that, with the whole nation con- 
cerned almost wholly with the war and the oncoming 
election, and with the entire new deal philosophy of 
government based on maintenance of the unchallenged 
and unchallengeable authority of the executive, the 
chance of opening up the entire price control program 
to review by higher authorities, including the courts, 
seems fairly remote. 

However, as Mr. Churchill said about the effort to 
destroy Nazi power by bombing it to pieces, “it cer- 
tainly can do no harm to try.” For our own part 
and especially in view of the essential truth that 
there never could have been and could not now be 
any “new deal” type of government with executive 
acts subject to review and approval by unbiased 
courts, we regard the chance of Congress restoring 
that fundamental of constitutional government as 
being fairly remote. Not to trespass too far into 
the realm of politics, the desired result probably could 
be more quickly and effectively brought about by 
replacing those officials who today abuse and misuse 
the powers formerly “reserved to the people” with- 
out any right of appeal, even to courts with pre- 
determined bias. That, too, seems, to requote the 
words of Churchill, “worth trying.” 
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POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION PLANS 


E hear somewhat surprising but well authenti- 

cated reports of postwar planning both by 
larger and smaller establishments in the milling in- 
dustry. Happily few, if any, of the reports coming 
to our knowledge contemplate outright increases in 
milling capacity but rather reconstruction and im- 
provement of existing facilities. Notable are plans 
for modernization of plants the physical state of 
which has suffered through: the long years of limited 
and uncertain profits followed by three years of . 
virtual impossibility of making anything but the 
most absolutely essential repairs. 

Included in the programs being considered are 
tentative plans by flour millers to extend their ac- 
tivities into commercial feed production. The enor- 
mous prosperity in the feed industry in recent years 
has caused millers to wonder why they did not enter 
this closely allied business earlier, yet some with 
whom we have discussed this aspect of the present 
situation are inclined to the view that feed milling 
may be as greatly overbuilt as was flour milling 
during and following the last war and are limiting 
their enthusiasm for this particular commercial ad- 
venture. 

If we may suggest what appears at the moment 
to be an average view of the future it is that there 
is enough flour milling capacity, but much of it is 
not good enough, a perhaps more than sufficient 
amount of terminal grain storage but less than enough 
at country mills, and an over-all need for improved 
facilities everywhere, providing taxes leave owners 
with sufficient investment capital to supply them. 
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THE FARMER AND THE MILLER 


S the discussion of postwar problems which relate more particularly to the 
restoration and increase in Canadian foreign trade goes on it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that among the first of active industries will be flour milling. This is 
inevitable since all the world will be wanting bread. 
One of the principal planks in the policy of the party in power at Ottawa when 


the present war broke out was that foreign trade should be encouraged. 


As a 


matter of fact some progress was even then being made, though this was slow and 


uncertain. 


Under war conditions the Canadian picture has changed amazingly. Even 


the highest hopes of those who used to make predictions of future development 


fell short of the actual and obvious present case. 


Full employment for everybody, 


good wages, busy railways and shipping companies and enormous overseas trade 
in almost everything the Dominion can produce became universal in Canada. 
Under these new conditions flour mills are busier than ever before. The former 


world war had similar effect and milling was active for about 15 years. 


Can this be 


the case againP Most of those in the business believe it can, but they would feel 
happier over the prospect if there were some present signs that the farmers who 
produce wheat and the government which will formulate the policies under which 
foreign trade is carried on will become more co-operative than was the case after 


the last war. 


It has often been said since the disasters of the thirties that flour milling is the 
Cinderella of Canada’s industrial family. With a shortsightedness which no one could 
understand many western farmers used to regard flour millers as enemies, while 
governments at Ottawa adopted much the same attitude—probably for political 


reasons. 
and millers money. 


That element in the situation did a lot of harm and cost both farmers 


This time that mistake must not be repeated. Co-operation for the common good 
now and hereafter will yield much better results and will provide Canadian wheat- 
growing farmers with the biggest, the best and the most profitable market for wheat 


they are ever likely to have. 


No amount of bargaining for markets for wheat else- 


where will ever result in a volume of trade which will be comparable with that which 
they already have at their own doors through the medium of their own home mills. 


A. H. B. 





Labor Shortage Again Is Acute 
In Canadian Milling Industry 


Toronto, Ont.—Labor shortage is 
again becoming acute in the Canadian 
flour milling industry. During the win- 
ter help of the kind most needed was 
made available by the closing of naviga- 
tion on the inland lakes and rivers and 
by the release for winter months of men 
employed on farms. Other seasonal oc- 
cupations, where winter creates slack- 
ness, made further contributions of much 
needed male workers. But all that is 
past and gone now, creating for the 
flour mills in all parts of Canada where 
this industry is established on a com- 
mercial basis a really serious problem. 

The selective service board, which ad- 
ministers the law regarding military 
conscription as well as the industrial 
labor priorities regulations, is probably 
doing the best it can with the human 
materials presently available but that 
best is far from being enough. Appar- 
ently, the board’s resources con) ri* 
mostly the aged and infirm, the halt. ine 
maimed, the deaf and even some who are 
little better than blind. Milling em- 
ployers have the utmost sympathy with 
all such applicants for employment but 
they cannot use them in their plants. 
To do so endangers the person himself 
and slows up operations of the machin- 
ery of production. 

As a result of this situation some mills 
are being obliged to turn down orders 
from the British government for further 





allotments of war flour. They cannot 
safely book to capacity of their plants 
unless there is a certainty of adequate 
supplies of labor throughout the period 
of such contracts. 

All that is needed to remove this dif- 
ficulty in regard to prompt production 
of flour for war uses abroad is that 
flour milling in Canada be put definitely 
and emphatically among the first on the 
labor priorities list and kept there 
throughout all seasons of the year. Now 
that there has been a certain relaxation 
in the demand for some other munitions 
of war it ought not to be difficult for 
the selective service people to replace 
the men it is moving from mills to farms 
or other summer jobs. It does not take 
very many men to man a flour mill. 
Two hundred would probably suffice to 
give every active mill in the entire Do- 
minion enough staff to fill up the gaps 
now being created and permit operation 
on a full 24-hour basis, A. H.B. 
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UNRRA FOOD DIVISIONAL 
CHIEF IS FORMER ALBERTAN 
Toronto, Ont.—Andrew Cairns, who 
has been appointed chief of the Division 
of Food, United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, is a former 
resident of Alberta, Canada. His fam- 
ily came from Scotland. Mr. Cairns 
attended the Vermilion (Alta.) School 





of Agriculture, the University of Al- 
berta, and took a postgraduate course 
at the University of Minnesota. He 
joined the Alberta Wheat Pool in 1927 
as superintendent of the Department of 
Education and became statistician with 
the Canadian Wheat Pool the following 
year. In 1934 he was appointed per- 
manent secretary of the Wheat Advisory 
Committee with offices in London, Eng- 
land. Later the committee located in 
Washington, where Mr. Cairns now re- 
sides. 
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BROMATE CAUSES TROUBLE 
Toronto, Ont.—The British Ministry 
of Food has advised that some difficulty 
has been experienced recently with flour 
supplied to biscuit manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom, and this has been 
traced to the use of bromate in the 
Canadian flour used in the admixture. 
Canadian millers who have been using 
bromate in flour for export are therefore 

asked to discontinue this practice. 
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ORDER FOR HEAVIER LOADING 
OF FLOUR CARS CONSIDERED 
Toronto, Ont.—The transport con- 
troller for Canada, Tom Lockwood, has 
advised the milling industry that he con- 
templates issuing an order to increase 
the quantities of flour hereafter to be 
loaded in railway cars for export. The 
new rule will provide for loading 560 
140-lb sacks in 36-ton cars, 650 140’s into 
40-ton cars and 700 140’s in the largest 
sizes. Mills are pointing out the waste 
of time this will involve, together with 
the fact that their men who do the car 
loading would never be able to lift flour 
bags of that weight to the required 
height and then push them into place 
on top of the normal load in box cars 
of such dimensions. 
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MILLFEED FREIGHT ASSISTANCE 
Toronto, Ont.—From Aug. 1 (the be- 
ginning of the current crop year) up to 
the end of February last, 319,401 tons 
of millfeed enjoyed freight assistance in 
the five eastern provinces of Canada, 
according to a report by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Since the com- 
mencement of the freight subsidy in 
October, 1941, and up to the end of 
February, 1944, the quantity of millfeed 
on which freight assistance was paid in 
the eastern provinces totaled 1,357,386 
tons. Distribution by provinces in both 
periods was as follows: 
Aug. 1, '43, Oct. 1, '41, 





to Feb. 29, to Feb. 29, 

1944, tons 1944, tons 

OMtAFIO oct vee cad 119,431 446,656 
po UE TUL TREE 138,923 672,706 
New Brunswick ...... 25,139 101,263 
Nova Scotia .......... 28,009 110,796 
Prince Edward Island. 7,899 25,965 
319,401 1,357,386 


In addition to millfeeds the freight 
assistance policy of the Dominion govern- 
ment covers western wheat and coarse 
grains shipped from western Canada to 
the east for feeding purposes and large 
quantities of these grains have also been 
moved in the periods covered. 


MARCH 1 WHEAT CARRY-OVER 
PUT AT 572,000,000 BUS 


Toronto, Ont.—The supply of Cana- 
dian wheat available for export or carry- 
over on March 1 is placed by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, at 
572,000,000 bus, or 150,000 bus less than 
the surplus of March 1, 1943, and 29,- 
000,000 bus less than the carry-over on 
July 31, 1943. The reduction in stocks 
is attributed to larger exports and even 
on the basis of incomplete returns for 
the first seven months of current crop 
year exports of Canadian wheat and 
flour show an increase of about 60% 
over the corresponding period in the 
crop year 1942-43. Shipments of wheat 
to. the United States for feeding pur- 
poses account for a large part of the 
increase. 

Deliveries from farms in western Can- 
ada have been on a fairly liberal scale 
recently but up to March 16 only 185,- 
000,000 bus had been marketed, or the 
equivalent of 66% of the 1943 produc- 
tion. The increase in delivery quotas 
to 18 bus per acre is expected to main- 
tain deliveries at a fairly high rate for 
the balance of the year. 

The allowance made for domestic re- 
quirements in the crop year 1943-44 still 
stands at 175,000,000 bus, but there are 
indications that this may be revised up- 
ward in view of the heavy shipment of 
western wheat to the five eastern prov- 
inces and British Columbia, where it is 
being used for livestock feed. 








BREAD IS CHE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADA HOPES TO DEFEAT 
SAWFLY WITH NEW WHEAT 


Winnirec, Man.—Canada’s hopes for 
combating sawfly infestations are pinned 
on a new variety of wheat nearing har- 
vest in California, Dominion agricultural 
authorities announced last week. The 
variety is a new Canadian wheat named 
“88.” The wheat will be sown this year 
at the Swift Current Experimental Sta- 
tion in Saskatchewan, where it was orig- 
inated. 

The seed was sent to California to 
take advantage of climatic conditions 
and to speed reproduction, Dr. L. H. 
Newman, Dominion cerealist, said. He 
stated that the calculation of the value 
of the new strain of wheat was purely 
speculative. 

Canada’s wheat losses by sawfly devas- 
tation have been exceedingly high, with 
bushel losses in one season estimated in 
excess of 50,000,000 bus. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
VISITORS IN VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—Two prominent 
grain and milling men were visitors here 
during the past week. From Toronto 
came James Wadsworth, vice president 
of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., to con- 
fer with R. T. Osborne, local manager. 
The grain man is Arthur Murphy, of 
Smith, Murphy & Co., Winnipeg. 
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Postwar Program Considered in 
Conference of British Bakers 


Lonpon, Ene.—A meeting was held 
recently in London between the Ministry 
of Food and representatives of the bread 
and flour confectionery interests of the 
British baking industry, to discuss post- 
war planning. The trade organizations 
represented were the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, 
and Caterers, the Federation of Whole- 
sale and Multiple Bakers, the Co-opera- 
tive Union, the Scottish Association of 
Master Bakers, the Cake and Biscuit 
Manufacturers Wartime Alliance, and 
the North of Ireland Bakers Wartime 
Economy Committee. 

E. G. Harwood, principal assistant 
secretary of the Ministry of Food, pre- 
sided and gave an outline of the con- 
siderations that must be borne in mind 
in postwar planning; also of the condi- 


Confectioners 


tions that are likely to prevail in the 
immediate postwar period. He sug- 
gested that the trade organizations rep- 
resented at the meeting should appoint 
a small postwar planning committee for 
the drafting of proposals for ultimate 
submission to the ministry. This pro- 
posal was accepted and it was unani- 
mously agreed that a liaison and draft- 
ing committee should be set up composed 
of one member of each of the six trade 
bodies represented at the meeting; also 
that this committee consult with the 
ministry and the respective associations 
and draft a joint report to be presented 
to the Ministry of Food after ratifica- 
tion by the respective trade associations. 
It was further decided to aim at pre- 
senting an initial report, covering the 
first stage of the postwar planning, 
within two months. 





> 


MINISTER OF FOOD DISCLOSES 
NATIONAL MIX INGREDIENTS 
Enoe.—In 
minister of food recently was asked by 
Sir E. Graham-Little, the doctor mem- 
ber and ardent advocate of wholemeal 
bread, for information about the ingre- 
dients being used in the national loaf 
and the proportion in which each was 
used; also, whether he was aware that 
certain analysts in Liverpool reported 
the widespread infestation with living 
mites of flour supplied to the public and 
what could he offer in explanation. 

Col. Llewellin, minister of food, re- 
plied that apart from yeast, salt and 
various improvers, which are the recog- 
nized adjuncts of bread baking, the 
national loaf is made from national flour, 
which is milled from a grist of 9742% 
wheat and 244% barley or rye. Im- 
ported white flour is mixed in at the 
rate of 10%, and other authorized con- 
ditions are calcium at the rate of 7 oz 
per 280 lbs of flour and dried milk at 
the rate of 2 lbs per 280 lbs of flour. 
In addition the baker may use potatoes, 
potato flour and fat as permitted in the 
Bread (Control and Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1948. He went on to say that, 
as he had already announced, the use 
of barley for dilution is ceasing very 
shortly. With regard to the matter of 
living mites in ffour he was making 
inquiries. 


Lonpon, Parliament the 
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ACHIEVEMENT OF BAKER PRISONER 
Lonpoy, Eno.—Sgt. A. H. Hastie, 
who is the son of a Scottish baker and 
long has been a prisoner of war in 
Germany, has successfully passed an 
examination of the Institute of Book- 
keepers in five subjects. His letters 


are full of gratitude for the parcels he 
receives through the Britain’s Bakers’ 
Prisoner of War Fund, inaugurated by 
the British Baker, London, and refers 
to the unending solace their arrival 
brings. 


SOLDIER GIVEN GOLD MEDAL 
FOR FLOUR MILLING THESIS 

Lonpon, Ene.—L/Cpl. Ian C. Hamil- 
ton, attached to the Second Australian 
Divisional Headquarters, Australia, has 
been awarded the gold medal of the 
technical education committee of the 
National Joint Industrial Council for the 
(British) Flour Milling Industry, for his 
thesis on “Technical Milling Practice in 
Australia.” 

In his letter accompanying the thesis 
Cpl. Hamilton said: “I am still ‘some- 
where in Australia,’ which happens to 
be well over 3,000 miles from Sydney 
and a long way from any of those places 
where the milling of wheat takes place. 
Hence the job of compiling an authori- 
tative thesis has presented some diffi- 
culty. I have had to rely on an inter- 
mittent mail system and the assistance 
of friends in Sydney for up-to-date data, 
and to have experiments done for me.” 

Cpl. Hamilton’s achievement is re- 
garded by the committee as particularly 
meritorious in that a soldier should have 
applied himself to the task of writing 
a thesis under conditions of active serv- 
ice. Capt. L. H. Green, secretary of 
the National Joint Industrial Council 
for the Flour Milling Industry, has sent 
him a cable of congratulation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFE OF LIFE: 
E. LEIGH PEARSON HONORED 
Lonpon, Ene.—E. Leigh Pearson, au- 
thor of “Organization and Management 
in the Flour Milling Industry,” and nu- 
merous articles relating to flour milling, 
has been elected a fellow of the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry. Mr. Pearson 
became an associate of the institute 
shortly after he was graduated as a 
Master of Science in 1921. The council 
of the institute has elected him to fel- 
lowship in recognition of his technical 
service in the flour milling industry. 
From 1922 to 1934 Mr. Pearson was 
milling expert on the staff of Henry 





Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Stockport, 
during which time he traveled widely, 
visiting the United States, Canada and 
most of the European countries. In 
1934 he left milling engineering to be- 
come managing director of J. Collins, 
Sons & Brain, Ltd. flour millers of 
Bristol and Bath. Later this company 
became a unit in the milling combine 
of Hosegood Industries, Ltd., Bristol, of 
which Mr. Pearson was appointed a 
director. Recently he added to his du- 
ties the voluntary work of home grown 
wheat officer for the ‘southwest area of 
the Ministry of Food. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALL-ENGLISH FLOUR USED 
IN BRITISH CONFECTIONERY 


Lonpon, Eno.—Last November the 
Ministry of Food appealed to bakers to 
make the greatest possible use of flour 
from home-grown wheat in flour con- 
fectionery. It was pointed out that this 
would enable imported wheat to be con- 
served for national flour, where strength 
is required for bread-making. Since 
then official tests have been made in the 
use of the home-grown wheat flour for 
flour confectionery and submitted to the 
bakers. Both the English and Scottish 
practices were considered and worked 
out. 

The result of the tests is that the use 
of all-English flour for fermented buns 
and tea breads is not recommended un- 
less the flour is above average strength, 
when it could be used as a blend with 
national flour in the proportion of 25%. 
On the other hand, the flour can be used 
to advantage for some fermented hot 
plate goods, such as scones, muffins and 
crumpets. English wheat flour is soft 
and very suitable for cakes and bis- 
cuits. 

The price of this 100% all-English 
wheat flour is the same as the national 
flour, namely 38s 3d per 280 lbs, deliv- 
ered in returnable bags, and is at the 
same rate of extraction (85%) with the 
addition of diluents and of imported 
white flour. It is stressed that the aim 
of every confectioner should be the use 
of at least half all-English wheat flour 
or of the home-grown type in his con- 
fectionery products. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PORTUGAL BREAD RATION CUT 

Lisson, Portucat.—A new bread ra- 
tion for Portugal, announced recently, 
reflecting a wheat shortage, curtailed 
consumption to 6 oz daily of first class 
bread or 9% oz of second class dark 
bread. 





OFFICIALS GIVE WARNING OF 
POSTWAR FOOD SHORTAGES 


Lonpoy, Ene.—Col. Llewellin, minis- 
ter of food, and Lord Woolton, Britain’s 
former minister of food, have uttered 
warnings in recent public addresses in 
regard to the food situation after the 
war. ; 

Col. Llewellin, speaking at an assem- 
bly of women, said: “When an armistice 
is signed you will not be able to take 
down food rationing as you take down 
the black-out curtains. In meat, dairy 
products and fats there will, unfortu- 
nately, be a shortage for several years 
ahead.” He did not mention flour or 
bread, but the opinion held generally 
among the trade is that there is more 
risk of that contingency occurring iu 
these commodities in postwar years, 
when the present supply arrangements 
have been terminated or reduced, than 
at present. 

The ministers always are at great 
pains to remove all tendency to com- 
placency from the populace. Lord 
Woolton, speaking to the American 
Chamber of Commerce, pointed out that 
the British would have to put their 
shoulder to the wheel after the war in 
order to make and export goods to buy 
the food and raw materials that would 
be required from abroad to maintain 
the present standard of life in this 
country. Without exports, he said, there 
would be no trade and no buying with- 
out first selling. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FEBRUARY WHEAT SHIPMENTS 

Toronto, Ont.—February shipments 
of Canadian wheat from Fort William- 
Port Arthur by rail totaled nearly 4,- 
500,000 bus and were the heaviest of 
any month this season. A _ substantial 
part of this movement went to seaboard 
for export and was comprised of Nos. 
1 and 2 northern. 

Apparently no wheat was shipped to 
the United States from Fort William- 
Port Arthur in February. Total ship- 
ments in the seven months of crop year 
ending with February were 13,689,233 
bus, compared with 11,711,771 bus in 
the corresponding period of previous 
year. 

Plans have been made for substantial 
spring and summer shipments of wheat 
to the United States by vessel, but the 
accumulation of stocks at the Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur elevators has been less 
than expected, due to shortage of rail- 
way cars to carry the grain from west- 
ern country points. 





BRITAIN’S WHEAT PURCHASING 
AT STANDSTILL 


Lonpon, ENGc.—There are strong indications that government purchases of wheat 
from Canada and elsewhere overseas have been suspended for the time being to pro- 


vide shipping space for military purposes. 


It is stated that Canadian quotations at 


recent levels have been received and offered to the Ministry of Food without meet- 
ing with any response. The same thing applies to Argentine offers of both old and new 


crop wheat. 
military activities. 


The reason is attributed to scarcity of freight space in view of present 
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Stuffed Straight 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








TRUST-BUSTER BERGE.— Three 
little paragraphs from Tide, the ad man’s 
magazine, ought to pack a tingle for 
the flour milling industry, and in par- 
ticular for certain indicated millers: 

“Scholarly, pipe-smoking, Wendell 
Berge (rhymes with dirge) probably 
knew as much about the workings of 
the anti-trust division as any man when, 
last August, he became assistant at- 
torney general in charge of it. He had 
been on the Department of Justice scene 
for 14 years, had strenuously supported 
Robert H. Jackson’s and Thurman Ar- 
nold’s untiring fight against the trusts. 

“Softly but confidently, Berge ob- 
serves that, if the New Deal stays in, 
the anti-trust division may soon enter 
the toughest battles in its history: tilt- 
ing with war-fostered monopolies. 

“For some time Berge has been mo- 
bilizing his division for that fight. Un- 
like his former boss, dynamic Thurman 
Arnold, Berge is proceeding noiselessly, 
feeling his way. Yet despite his gentle 
exterior he appears as unflinching as 
Arnold. Recently, for instance, he noted 
that a particular anti-trust suit ‘should 
serve notice on industrial policy-makers 
in every country of the world that, in 
their postwar aims, they cannot ignore 
the Sherman Act.’” 

Twenty-eight cases, a Washington 
newshound assures us, await the on- 
slaught of Mr. Berge’s battery of law- 
yers. Trial of some of them has long 
been deferred because the War and 
Navy departments felt prosecution would 
hinder the war program. Among the 
postponed actions is the one aga‘nst the 
Millers National Federation, 17 milling 
corporations and 11 milling company 
executives, which was set forward from 
Jan. 10 to April 24 of this year. Gos- 
sip says it will be postponed again. 

Trust-Buster Arnold began the battle 
against the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. long ago (remember that episode 
exploited in THe Norruwesrern MILLER 
under the caption, “A. & P. Man Pins 
Back Thurman Arnold’s Ears”?). And 
now Trust-Buster Berge carries on with 
it. He calls it “one of the most impor- 
tant cases in the anti-trust division’s 
program covering the food industry.” 
When the federal court in Dallas struck 
out what Mr. Berge felt were the most 
vital parts of the indictment, he prompt- 
ly shifted the case to Danville, Ill. 
Charging A. & P. with violating the 
Sherman Act on various counts, Mr. 
Berge declares that the alleged viola- 
tions “affect the entire food industry 
of the United States, involving produc- 
tion, manufacture and distribution.” 

Here is Tide’s word picture of Mr. 
Berge, to supplement the portrait: 

“Of medium height, with the faintest 
hint of a paunch, Berge looks and_ acts 
younger than his 40 years; he is en- 





thusiastic but casual and informal— 
like so many others who were born, 
brought up, and educated in the Mid- 
west. He will probably never make the 
newspapers as often as his predecessor 
did. But in one fundamental respect 
Berge and Arnold are alike: both be- 
lieve that monopolies and cartels, if 
allowed to go unchecked, stand to wreck 
the system of free enterprise and with 
it democracy. 

“Berge first tied up with the Depart- 
ment of Justice back in 1930. He was 
27 at the time, just four years out of the 
University of Michigan Law School and 
working for a Manhattan law firm. De- 





Trust-Buster Berge 


ciding that he wanted more stimulating 
legal experience, he took a leave of ab- 
sence and, although a Democrat, went 
to Washington during a Republican 
(Hoover’s) administration. 

“He had planned to stay about a year. 
When the’ Roosevelt administration 
moved in, Berge’s leave of absence be- 
came permanent. He skipped from one 
job to another in the department, work- 
ing on the defense of the NRA, AAA 
and various other New Deal bureaus 
under attack, His last previous job was 
as head of the criminal division. Al- 
though he didn’t like the post, he held 
it for two years, until he returned to 
the anti-trust division last year in the 
position of chief. 

“Previously he had been head assistant 
in the division, first to Jackson and 
later to Arnold. With the former he 
helped enlarge and expand the sec- 
tion, getting bigger appropriations and 
better personnel. With Arnold he helped 
put both the money and the men to 
work—in as effective and vigorous a 
manner. as possible. 

“The Arnold-Berge team pushed their 


By Carroll K. Michener = 











case load to a record high. At every 
opportunity the ‘new viewpoint’? was 
clearly established: tlie law would be 
enforced to the hilt. And although the 
division had four times as many attor- 
neys in 1941 (200-plus) as in 1938, 
Berge reportedly hopes this year to in- 
crease his whole staff to its largest point 
in history.” 


Roy Miller and Stephens Rippey, in 
Food Field Reporter’s “Shape of Things” 
column, give us the lowdown on why it 
was that Marvin Jones decided not to 
order enrichment of family flour. A group 
of Oklahoma millers, they say, notified 
Mr. Jones that they would contest such 
an order. Mr. Jones is a lawyer, and is 
said to have doubted his authority to re- 
quire enrichment as a war measure. Any- 
way he knows what a lawsuit means. 


Dr. Theodore W. Schultz, agri- 
cultural economist, University of Chicago, 
made a remark before the recent soy- 
flavored Food Forum conference in Wash- 
ington that does not vibrate in the same 
pitch as does the sentiment of one of our 
flour milling friends. Dr. Schultz said: 
“The American people want to contribute 
generously and freely to the food needs 
of peoples when they are liberated... . 
We must recast the role; make relief a 
claimant on an equal footing with civil- 
ians, the United Kingdom, Russia, and 
others.” . . . “This,” concludes our miller 
friend, “seems to place United States civ- 
ilians on the same footing with Italians, 
Burmese and Quisling Norwegians. There 
just is not enough to go around, and 
the peace of the world probably will be 
insured more fully by recognizing this 
fact rather than by hypocritically portray- 
ing ourselves as the Great White Father 
in the matter of food when actually we 
are likely to end up with a great pain in 
the neck.” 


Explaining to the House of Represen- 
tatives why its appropriations committee 
cut the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Rep. Malcolm C. Tarver said too 
much of the bureau’s efforts were devoted 
to “an attempt to prove that the condi- 
tion of the farmer is satisfactory and that 
he is being accorded a fair deal in com- 
parison with other classes of our people 
in the pending emergency.” A dissatisfied 
farmer is still too much of an asset for 
most politicians to permit any such sub- 
versive activity as that. 


Stopper of the week (from Food Editor 
Ida Jean Kain in the Richmond [Va.| 
Times): “Whole wheat bread has always 
been good for us—and never more popu- 
lar than a cold tub.” 


TOME ON OLIVER EVANS.—To 
the reader who inquires why our lately 
published five-foot-shelf book list on 
flour milling and the allied trades did 
not include a monumental work on 
Oliver Evans, written by Greville and 
Dorothy Bathe and published in 1935 
by the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, the answer simply is that I was 
not familiar with it. Now a copy has 
been placed before me, and I note that 
it is a ponderous and presumably de- 
finitive work about that great engineer 
who figured in so many of the great 
beginnings of modern flour milling. The 
book not only is monumental in scope 
but also in size, since its pages are about 
9 by 12 inches, and there are 362 of 
them—of very fine book paper—with 
numerous illustrations. The price is 
$12 net. Only 500 copies were printed, 
and none now is for sale by the pub- 
lisher. 

The biographers devoted many years 
of patient literary toil to the work of 
research and writing. A trip to Eng- 
land for ancestral and technical back- 
grounds seemed necessary to them. In 
1940 Mr. Bathe donated a granite monu- 
ment to mark the grave of Oliver Evans 
in Trinity Cemetery, New York City. 
Upon it, in bronze, was placed this in- 
scription: 

To the Memory of 
OLIVER EVANS 


Born in Delaware, Sept. 13, 1755. 

Died in New. York, April 15, 1819. 
Whose pioneer work in the application 
of high pressure steam to locomotion 
and industry with the introduction of 
automatic machine in flour milling; 
whose creative writings on technical and 
scientific subjects, and enterprise as a 
manufacturer and promoter of useful 
inventions place him in the front rank 
of those who laid the foundations . of 
America’s greatness as an industrial and 
scientific nation, this tablet is erected 
in appreciation by Greville Bathe and 
sponsored by the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society. 


The “Five Foot Shelf of Books for 
Flour Men” did contain Evans’ own best 
known work, “The Young Millwright 
and Miller’s Guide,” which ran through 
15 editions and a French version pub- 
lished in Paris. It tells all that is need- 
ful about his milling inventions, if not 
about himself and his many facets of 
mechanical genius. 


Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security 
Agency administrator, urges the great 
American public, in a handsome, three- 
color booklet, to keep physically fit. Be 
eager to eat, he says, but-eat wisely. 
Recommended foods for fitness include 
“bread, flour, cereals and whole grains.” 
About half the bread called for in sug- 
gested menus is enriched, the rest whole 
wheat. The delights and benefits of 55 
sports and athletic recreations are minute- 
ly and fetchingly deseribed—also illus- 
trated; including Three O’Cat. Sleep is 
recommended. 
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ICC EMBARGOES 24 
BACK-HAUL GROUPS 


Suspension Follows Recommendations of 
Grain Transportation Conservation 
Committees—Effective for Duration 


Wasuineton, D. C—Upon_recom- 
mendation of regional transportation 
conservation committees, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered an 
embargo of certain out-of-line and back- 
hauls of grain and grain products, soy- 
beans, seeds, feed and related commodi- 
ties in service order No. 189. 

The order becomes effective May 1 
and will apply to commodities on hand 
at transit points on that date as well 
as future movement, The prohibition is 
effective for the duration of the war 
and six months or until further order of 
the commission. 

The embargo applies to 24 groups of 
routes and transit arrangements in Ohio, 
Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, South Dakota and Mis- 
souri. Specific embargoes are named on 
routes for 20 railroads. 

The order was issued with the approval 
of the joint ODT-ICC grain and grain 
products transportation conservation 
committees, which were set up in 18 re- 
gions in 1943 to help conserve transpor- 
tation facilities by voluntary action. The 
order was issued, ICC said, because the 
hauls and transit arrangements speci- 
fied in the order caused unnecessary 
movement of cars and equipment de- 
lays, thereby impeding the use of cars 
and decreasing the available supply. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CCC CORN LOANS 
Wasuineoton, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp, through March 31, 1944, had 
completed 6,184 loans on 6,950,631 bus 
in the amount of $5,856,701.82. The av- 
erage amount advanced was 84c bu. 
On the same date last year 46,013 loans 
had been completed on 54,151,145° bus in 

the amount of $41,864,147.55. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Diminishing Stocks 
to Hold Wheat Firm 


@ Increased Demands Will Off- 
set Any Increased Production 
as Market Factor, Economist 
Says. 








Manuatran, Kansas.—As market fac- 
tors, the small movement of wheat from 
farms and the increasing seriousness of 
the feed grain situation will overshadow 
the apparent improvement in the now 
growing crop, George Montgomery, grain 
market analyst on the staff of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics, 
Kansas State College, believes. He said 
that diminishing stocks will hold wheat 
prices firm at ceiling levels during the 
remainder of the crop year. 

Limitations on the amount of wheat 
diverted to nonfood uses, Mr. Montgom- 
ery believes, will be necessary during 
the 1944-45 season in spite of improved 
moisture conditions for the hard winter 
wheat crop. 

Market supplies of wheat have hardly 
been adequate to satisfy the current 
demand in spite of currently small sales 
of flour through normal channels and to 
government agencies, Mr. Montgomery 
points out, adding that “if resumption 
of booking of flour by bakers and the 
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merchandising trade and substantial pur- 
chases of wheat for feed occur at the 
time government contracts for flour are 
awarded, it is probable that current total 
wheat requirements would exceed greatly 
the available market supplies.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS FEED TRADE TO 
PLAN STATE ORGANIZATION 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A meeting of the Illi- 
nois feed trade will be held April 25 
at Urbana, Ill., for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a state feed association. A 
committee was formed several weeks 
ago, representing the retail and mixing 
branches of the industry and plans have 
been completed for the first meeting 
which will be held in the Illini Union 
Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
starting at 9:30 a. m. 

The committee has had the co-opera- 
tion of the University of Illinois and 
several of its department heads in the 
promoting of this organization meeting, 
and Dean Rusk, Dr. W. E. Carroll, Dr. 
B. W. Fairbanks and Dr. W. W. Yapp, 
of the university, will appear on the 
program. 

Other speakers will include Fred K. 
Sale, secretary, Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association; David K. Steen- 
bergh, editor of the Feed Bag and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Central Retail 
Feed Association; W. E. Culbertson, sec- 
retary, Illinois Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion; Howard Leonard, director, state 
board of agriculture, and Dr. Gentry, 
chairman of the state AAA, 
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GREEK RELIEF WHEAT 
ALLOTMENT INCREASED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, in co-operation 
with the Department of State, has an- 
nounced a proposed increase of 9,000 
tons of wheat monthly to be sent to 
Greece under the Greek relief program. 
The additional wheat, up to 9,000 tons 
monthly, will be provided initially as a 
gift from Argentina. Total monthly al- 
locations of wheat will now be 24,000 
tons, the wheat provided by the United 
States, Great Britain and Canada. In- 
creases have also been proposed in sugar, 
spaghetti, rice, pulse, fish, soup and 
milk. To carry out the augmented pro- 
gram, the Swedish government has made 
additional ships available. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PROGRAM PREPARED FOR 
INDIANA BAKERS’ MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Bakers Association has been planned 
this year.so that bakers can attend all 
sessions and only be away from their 
business one night. The program will 
begin at noon April 25 and be concluded 
on the following day. The Lincoln 
Hotel, Indianapolis, will be the scene of 
the meeting. 

A round table discussion led by Har- 
old B. West, West Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis, will be a feature of the conven- 
tion. Assisting will be Gar Fairly, Hol- 
sum Baking Co., Fort Wayne, president 
of the association; Ross Davis, Omar 
Baking Co., Indianapolis; Robert Wise, 
Dietzen Bakery, Anderson, Ind; Alex 
Taggart, Jr., Colonial Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis; Frank Jungewaelter, Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America; George 





Chussler, Bakers Weekly; Tom Smith, 
secretary, American Bakers Association. 
A number of speakers have been sched- 
uled for specific talks. Percy Wyly, spe- 
cial agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, will be the luncheon 
speaker. Harry Brouilett, American 
Dry Milk Institute, will discuss the 
“bread of tomorrow.” Ross Davis, 
Omar, Inc., will describe his company’s 
visual training program for employees. 
Russell W. Varney, Standard Brands, 
Inc., will speak on the topic “Today’s 
Thinking, Tomorrow’s Action.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD A. BROWN, PROMINENT 
ST. LOUIS GRAIN MAN, DIES 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Ward A. Brown, 50, 
manager of the grain division of the 
buying department, Ralston-Purina Co., 
St. Louis, died April 9 at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, St, Louis. He had been in 
poor health for two years. Widely 











The Late Ward A. Brown 


known in the grain trade, Mr. Brown 
had been connected with Ralston-Purina 
for 20 years. He was on the executive 
committee of the National Grain Trade 
Council and was formerly president of 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a daughter, Mrs. 
J. C. Bates, a brother and two sisters. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

NASHVILLE FIRE 

NasHuvitte, Tenn. — The Patton, 
Hatcher & Ahearn Co., Nashville grain 
and feed firm, was completely destroyed 
by fire April 6. Damage has been esti- 
mated at $30,000. Patton, Hatcher & 
Ahearn plan to resume business in an- 
other building across the street as soon 
as they can secure supplies. 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
PLANS MEETING APRIL 19 


Nasuvititz, Tenn.—The blender’s po- 
sition under the subsidy program will 
be one of the subjects discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, Inc., April 19, at the Tutwiler 
Hotel, Birmingham. Another subject. to 
be considered will be the decline in the 
use of family flour. C. R. Blanton, 
Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., Birmingham, 
president of the group, will. preside at 
the meeting. _The regular election of 
officers will be held. 
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TRADE TO AIR VIEWS 
ON RYE PRICE ORDER 


OPA to Hold Three Meetings to Discuss 
Mechanics of Ceiling Order for 
Grain and Flour 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—A series of three 
meetings has been scheduled by the Office 
of Price Administration for Chicago, 
Omaha and Minneapolis to work out the 
mechanics of a _ proposed regulation 
which would place both rye grain and 
rye flour under price ceilings for the 
first time. 

Officials of the price fixing agency 
stated last week-end when the metings 
were announced that ceiling levels will 
not be considered, but that discussion 
will be limited to the proper differen- 
tials between country markets and ter- 
minals, grades and quality discounts, and 
similar subjects. Just how high rye 
prices will be allowed to advance before 
the price ceilings actually are put into 
effect is not known. 

Parity for rye has never been deter- 
mined, and there has been some differ- 
ence of opinion between the War Food 
Administration and OPA over the defi- 
nition. The inequities arise, it was ex- 
plained, because rye is not geographical- 
ly scattered as is production of other 
grains, but is concentrated, for the most 
part, in the Northwest. 

The meetings, which are to be attended 
upon invitation only, are slated to get 
under way April 14 in Chicago, with a 
meeting in Omaha, possibly the next 
day. .A two-day meeting, on April 17 
and 18 may be held in Minneepolis, with 
the first session devoted to rye grain 
and the second to rye flour. Allen 
Moore, head of the flour section, is ex- 
pected to preside, and Robert A. Schaf- 
fer, economist, and W. R. Roalfe, at- 
torney, will also. attend from the price 
agency. 

A selected group of producers, coun- 
try shippers, commission salesmen, ter- 
minal handlers, millers and distillers are 
being invited, it was learned. 
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PAPER BAG MANUFACTURER 
DIRECTORY IS PUBLISHED 


A directory of the paper bag manu- 
facturing industry, giving names and 
locations of all manufacturers and de- 
scribing the types of bags they produce, 
has been prepared by the Paper Ship- 
ping Sack Manufacturers Association. 

Anxious to co-operate, paper bag 
manufacturers issued the list for buyers 
so that if one manufacturer cannot fill 
an order it may be possible to find an- 
other firm on the list to do so. In- 
creased demand for war purposes and 
various curtailments sometimes make it 
impossible for every paper sack manu- 
facturer to supply the demand. 

Copies of the directory are available 
to any miller from Frank Pocta, secre- 
tary, Paper Shipping Sack Manufactur- 
ers Association, 370 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
Minneapouis, Minn.— Shipments of 

feedstuffs from Minneapolis from Aug. 

1, 1943, to March 81, 1944, were: mill- 

feed 667,200 tons, screenings 58,790 and 

linseed meal 204,360, compared with 

892,400, 41,430 and 237,860 respectively, 

in the same period @ year earlier. 
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Flatford Mill, Subject of a Constable Painting, Now a Part of the British National Trust 


THE MILLER WHO BECAME A FAMOUS PAINTER 


(Continued from page 4.) 
poverty, should we not? Even painting 
would go badly: it could hardly survive 
in domestic worry.” 

When eventually they married on the 
strength of his getting eight of his pic- 
tures exhibited at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, it was still without the ap- 
proval of the lady’s father and grand- 
father, but the young couple were soon 
forgiven and the grandfather, who died 
three years later, left Maria a legacy 
of $20,000. By this time John Con- 
stable’s landscapes were becoming more 
generally appreciated. His pictures, ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, were well 
received and found buyers. Then in 
1824 he established his reputation in 
Paris, some of his pictures being ex- 
hibited at the Louvre, and during the 
remainder of his life Constable was 
never without more commissions than he 
was able to execute. He died in London, 
after a short illness, on March 381, 1837, 
at the age of 61. For some years pre- 
viously he was in good financial circum- 
stances, as his father-in-law bequeathed 
him a fortune of $100,000, about which 
he wrote: 

“This I will settle on my wife and 
children, that I may do justice to my 
father-in-law’s good opinion of me. It 
will make me happy and I shall stand 
before a six-foot canvas with a mind 
at ease, thank God!” 

His famous picture of Flatford Mill 
was acquired for the nation by the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, There is also a 
picture by him of another mill in the 
same countryside, Dedham Mill, which 
is in the South Kensington Museum, 
London. Still another famous Constable 
picture is known as “The Valley Farm” 
or “Willy Lott’s Cottage,” situated on 
the River Stour, near Flatford Mill. 

Flatford Mill is still in existence and 
until recently was privately owned, but 
in October, 1948, it was acquired by 
the National Trust. It has been a show 
place for many years and is much the 





same as in the days of John Constable 
and his father, being still very primitive 
and having neither water nor electricity 
installed within its walls. As it has 
been acquired by the National Trust as 
a national monument it will continue to 
be a show place and protected from any 
encroachments upon its own charm and 
that of its surroundings. Willy Lott’s 
Cottage also has been acquired by the 
trust with the same purpose in view. 
There appears to have been a rumor 
abroad that Flatford Mill was to be 
converted into a rest home for the use 
of the American forces in this country, 
but this has been denied emphatically 
by the National Trust. In any case, it 
is in no way suitable for such a purpose 
either in size or in its amenities. 

The National Trust is one of the larg- 
est landowners in England, having about 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








100,000 acres under its control, includ- 
ing some of the choicest property in 
the land. Its aim is the permanent pres- 
ervation, for the benefit of the nation, 
of land and buildings of special natural 
beauty or of historic, artistic or other 
(Continued on page 37.) 


THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY ... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 


A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 

A POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR pits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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Set. Gail R. Van Patten 


. missing in action... 


Tech. Sgt. Gail R. Van Patten, young- 
est son of Guy G. Van Patten, of Chicago, 
western representative of Hoffmann-La- 
Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J., has been miss- 
ing in action over Germany since March 
8. He was on duty in a Liberator bomber 
as radio operator. When he was 19 he 
left the University of Missouri, in his 
sophomore year, to join the army air 
service. His 2lst birthday anniversary 
falls on the 28th of. this month. He 
studied radio and radar operation at 
Madison, Wis., and gunnery at the school 
in Kingman, Ariz. Arriving in England 
early this year, he had been on combat 
missions for about two months before 
the flight from which he has not yet re- 
turned. He was well known to the mill- 
ing and baking fraternities of St. Louis, 
Mo., which was the family home during 
his high school and university days, this 
acquaintance arising chiefly from the fact 
that both as a player and as a caddy he 
was usually to be found on one of the 
golf courses. He has two brothers in 
service. Robert, the oldest, is a_ staff 
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Albert Faulhaber 


. Steps up to presidency .. 


sergeant in the quartermaster corps, sta- 
tioned at Camp Warren, Wyo., where he 
is a bakery instructor. Before going into 
the army two years ago, he was superin- 
tendent of the Olson bakery plant in Los 
Angeles. The other brother is Guy, Jr., 
who is a ground crew corporal at Flor- 
ence, S. C. Three years ago he joined 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, from 
which he was transferred to the United 
States Army Air Corps after Pearl Har- 
bor. 


Stepping up from the rank of first vice 
president which he held last year, Albert 
Faulhaber, American Stores Co., Phila- 
delphia, was elected president of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers at the twenty-first annual con- 
vention of the group_-in Chicago, March 
6-9. Other officers are: first vice presi- 
dent Guy T. Shiverdecker, Dayton (Ohio) 
Bread Co; second vice president, Henry 
P. Montminy, Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and _ secretary-treasurer, 
Victor E. Marx, American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Chicago. 
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CENTRAL STATES CALLS 

Austin Morton, Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, visited the 
Chicago office of THe NorrHwestern 
Mruter last week. He left on a trip 
to the central states, and will also attend 
the Illinois bakers’ convention at Peoria 
next week before returning to the mill. 


CALIFORNIA INTERLUDE 


Leslie R. Olsen, who recently retired 
as director of products control for the 
International Milling .Co., Minneapolis, 
has gone to California to visit his mother 
while awaiting a decision on his appli- 
cation for a commission in the army. 


MISSING IN ACTION 

Capt. Gerald Wagstad, formerly sec- 
ond miller for the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn,, is reported missing in 
action following his failure to return 
from a bombing mission over Germany, 
according to information received by 
Robert Brotherton, superintendent of 
the milling company. Capt. Wagstad, 
a former student in the milling industry 
department, Kansas State College, had 


been with the company as second miller 
for about a year prior to his enlist- 
ment in the Army Air Corps. He was 
based in England. 


NEW POSITION 

Ernest Bierer is being transferred 
from the sales department of Midland 
Flour Milling Co,, Kansas City, to the 
New York City market. He will work 
there under the supervision of T. Mar- 
shall Holt, vice president in charge of 
eastern sales. Mr. Bierer left April 5 
to assume his new duties. 


VACATION OVER 

George L. Faber, Chicago manager, 
King Midas Flour Mills, has returned 
from a several weeks’ vacation trip to 
Arizona. 


NASHVILLE'S GUEST LIST 

E. E. Eakin, of the Fayetteville 
(Tenn.) Milling Co; L. D. McCarley, of 
McCarley & Richardson, Russellville, 
Ky; A. G. Maxwell, Jr., of the Middle 
Tennessee Mills, Lebanon, Tenn; Norman 
Christley, of the Columbia (Tenn.) Mill 












& Elevator Co; Ernest Corn, of the 
Lillie Mill Co., Franklin, Tenn; Frank 
Yost, of the Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co; Clyde B. Smith, of the St. Mary’s 
(Mo.) Mill Co., and Clark Yager, vice 
president of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., visited in Nashville last 
week. 


FLOUR JOBBER RETIRES 

M. J. Gerbracht, a flour jobber at 
Erie, Pa., for more than 30 years, has 
retired from business and is planning a 
vacation in California. Mr. Gerbracht 
distributed the products of F. W. Stock 
& Sons, Hillsdale, Mich., and also the 
line of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., before that firm discontinued 
business. 


MILL VISITS 

S. R. Strisik, of the S. R. Strisik Co., 
New York flour broker, has left on a 
business trip which will carry him 
through Chicago to Minneapolis and 
Denver and then southwest to Wichita, 
to visit mill connections. 


NEW YORK VISITORS 

George P. Urban, president George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, visited his 
New York brokerage connection, E. S. 
Thompson, and called at the offices of 
Tue NorTHwesterN Muitrer, during a 
business trip. 

Arthur Baker, general manager Flory 
Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., made his head- 
quarters with David Coleman, Inc., dur- 
ing his recent visit to New York. 


OUT CALLING 

L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, is visiting the trade in the 
East and then through the South before 
returning to the office. 


ILLINOIS CALLS 


L. V. Mika, central states director of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
is calling on the trade with the mill’s 
representative in Illinois, A. W. Sparks. 


TRADE TRIP 

Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, 
director of ‘sales for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co,, is on a trade trip through 
the southeastern and seaboard states. 


SPRING VACATION 

J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., accompanied by Mrs. 
Hargett, is taking a spring vacation in 
Mineral Wells, Texas. 


SALES TALK 

W. Howard Chase, director of public 
services of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, spoke on “Sales Promotion 
Through Public Relations” at a recent 
meeting of the Minneapolis Association 
of Sales Managers. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Guy A. Thomas, president Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, and 
his son, Guy A., Jr,, are in Minneapolis, 
and will probably be here for the re- 
mainder of the week. 


AVIATION EXPERT 


John Stratton, Stratton Grain Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., recently appointed to 
the Wisconsin Aeronautics Advisory 


Board by Gov. Walter J. Goodland, has 
been named a member of the board’s 
committee. The 


“Private Aviation” 
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board serves as an advisor to the gov- 
ernor, state planning board and public 
service commission, in matters pertaining 
to airport development, routes, and 
other similar aeronautical problems. 


BACK FROM FLORIDA 

Rhudy E. Bemmels, of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago, returned last week 
from a vacation trip to Florida. 


GUEST SPEAKER 

Clyde Hendrix, vice president, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., feed mill division, 
was the guest speaker recently on the 
Prairie Farmer Discussion Club broad- 
cast over radio station WLS, Chicago. 
Mr. Hendrix was interviewed by Dave 
Thompson, associate editor of Prairie 
Farmer on the subject “Feed Plus Food 
Fights for Freedom.” 


PROMOTION 

Charles Garlow, associated with Jesse 
Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. for 25 
years, and a director of the firm, has 
been made vice president. 


PITTSBURGH STOP 

Arthur Van Dugteren, assistant sales 
manager of Henkel Flour Mills, spent 
last week in Pittsburgh calling on the 
trade with J. T. Sherry, local represen- 
tative. 


BUSINESS CALL 

S. O. Powell, southeastern division 
manager bulk products sales at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was a visitor at the Atlanta 
office of J. R. (Red) Henderson, re- 
gional manager bulk products for the 
company. 
EASTER VISIT 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, and Mrs. Baum spent the 
Easter holidays in Oklahoma City with 
their son, Glenn Baum, bag salesman, 
and family. They were accompanied by 
P. M. Clarke, Hutchinson grain broker, 
and Mrs. Clarke. 


LUCK FOR ONCE 

Lady Luck was with W. N. Kelly, vice 
president of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, for once. Only 
recently able to discard a cane, which 
had succeeded: weeks of crutches, due to 
a broken ankle, Mr. Kelly tumbled 15 
feet when a ladder in the “B” mill top- 
pled and did not hurt the newly mended 
ankle. A check-up revealed no serious 
consequences, largely due, Mr, Kelly 
thinks, to the fact he favored the in- 
jured ankle in landing on his other foot. 


THIRSTY WHEAT 


Mason B. McVeigh, president of Rus- 
sell (Kansas) Milling Co., started on « 
three weeks’ eastern trip this week. 
Being delayed by a virtual cloudburst 
between Russell and Kansas City didn’t 
disturb Mr. McVeigh, for he said that 
the wheat, although in excellent condi 
tion, will be glad to have the drink. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States April 
8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barle 
Baltimore ....... 901 ss ng ee 








OCC = 0565s b:0,0 0.0 344 ee “> . 
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Fort Worth ..... 1,795 a > 
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kt wk k * * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x kk * * 


Lt. William J. Bradt, of the army 
air corps, son of Harold E, Bradt, 
vice president of the Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was recently 
killed on a routine flight near Franklin, 
Mass. A graduate of the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Lt. Bradt won his wings as a 
fighter pilot at Napier Field, Ala., on 
Jan. 7, 1943. 








* 

Lt. Robert Wood, son of Gordon B. 
Wood, sales manager for Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas’ City, spent a day 
at the home of his parents while on his 
way from Fort Knox, Ky., to his new 
base, Camp Clark, Cal. The lieutenant 


is in the armoured division. 
* 
ist Lt. Henry A. Wieser, of Hamil- 
ton, Texas, bombardier attached to the 


AAF in England, who was _ reported 
missing several weeks ago, is a prisoner 
of war in Germany. This is the last 
advice received from the war depart- 
ment by his father, Henry Wieser, 
owner of the Hamilton (‘Texas) Mill & 
Elevator Co. 
* 

Lt. Volney P. Eakin, son of E. E. 
Eakin, manager of the Fayetteville 
(Tenn.) Milling Co., is at the Batey 
Hospital, Rome, Ga., as a result of in- 
juries he received in battle in Italy, 
North Africa and other points. Lt. Eakin 
was connected with his father in the 
mill as assistant manager before he en- 
listed in the air corps about a year ago. 


* 


Fred Michener, 18-year-old son of the 
managing editor of Tur NorrHwesTerNn 
Minter, was inducted into the Army re- 
cently and has begun his basic training 
at Camp Polk, Louisiana. He was a 
student at the University of Minnesota. 
His 20-year-old sister Mary is a SPAR, 
stationed in Boston. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS FEED GROUP 
ADOPTS REVISED NAME 


Preorta, Int.—Changing the name of 
the state feed association to the Illinois 
Feed Mixers and Dealers Association 
was one of the things accomplished at 
a meeting of the Illinois feed trade in 
Peoria on March 24. The association 
was formerly called the Midwestern Feed 
Mixers Association. 

Disapproval of the trading of oil seeds 
for meal was expressed at the meeting. 
It was felt that this problem should be 
solved by the processing industry, and 
a letter expressing these views was for- 
warded to the War Food Administration. 
Protest: was also made against federal- 
Sponsored co-operatives operating tax- 
free in competition with independent 
dealers, 





Highlighting the evening banquet was 
an address by Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
Special assistant to the chief of the feed 
and livestock branch of the Food Pro- 
duction Administration. He emphasized 
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that the government is looking to the 
feed trade to help meet problems and 
shape future policies. — 

Members elected to serve on the board 
of directors are A. G. Zimmerman, Carl 
Stanbury, Howard Bryant, Edward G. 
Barnstable, Earl Nagle and Leonard 
Sass. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HOWARD B. BOYD NAMED 
WFA DIRECTOR OF PRICE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Elevation of 
Howard B. Boyd to the position of di- 
rector of the Office of Price has been 
announced by the War Food Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Boyd has been deputy 
director of price since Feb. 8, shortly 
after the office was created. The estab- 
lishment of the office was announced 
by the War Food Administrator on Jan. 
22, 1944. The announcement stated that 
the Office of Price would have super- 
vision over all functions of the War 
Food Administration relating to ap- 
proval of maximum prices to be fixed 
for agricultural commodities or prod- 
ucts, and relating to price-support pro- 
grams in connection with particular com- 
modities. At that time Ashley Sellers, 
assistant administrator of the War Food 
Administration, was named to act tem- 
porarily also as director of price. The 
new director has been in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for more than 10 
years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. MONROE JOHNSON, ICC 
MEMBER, TO HEAD ODT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—J. Monroe John- 
son, a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has been appointed 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. Mr. Johnson succeeds the 
late Joseph B. Eastman, who died last 
month and, as did Mr. Eastman, he will 
act in a dual capacity in serving as 
ODT director. A vacancy on the ICC 
is still to be filled. Commissioner John- 
son, a Democrat who will be 66 next 
month, was appointed to the ICC in 
June, 1940. Prior to his ICC appoint- 
ment, he served as assistant secretary 
of commerce from 1935 to 1940. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INVITED TO RETURN 

Recently Miss Pauline Girard present- 
ed a demonstration for school lunch- 
room managers in Boston and another 
at Framingham (Mass.) State Normal 
College for students and faculty mem- 
bers. This is Miss Girard’s second visit 
to this school. She has already been 
invited to return in 1945. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY NAMES V. R. WEST 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
MrInNEAPOLiIs, Minn.—V. R. West, who 
has been closely associated with the 
company’s public relations program for 
the past three years in McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., advertising agency, will join 
the Pillsbury organization as director of 
public relations, effective April 16, it 
is announced here by Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HONORED BY ASSOCIATES 
Winnirec, Man.—Charles H. Zuker- 
man, president of the Continental Grain 
Co. of Canada, was honored last week 
by his associates on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange when he was presented with 





a silver tray on the eve of his departure 
for Omaha, Neb., where he will take 
over the position of vice president of 
the Continental Grain Co. of Omaha. 
J. C. A. Nidjam, a former resident of 
Vancouver, succeeds Mr. Zukerman as 
president of the Canadian company. He 
will make his headquarters in Winnipeg. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NEW BURRY PREFERRED STOCK 
Shareholders of the Burry Biscuit 

Co., Elizabeth, N. J., have approved a 
plan of capitalization for wiping out 
arrears on the 6% preferred stock by 
issuing a new preferred which will be 
exchanged for old preferred at the rate 
of five for one. President George Bur- 
ry told stockholders sales for the five 
months ended Feb. 29 were 40% over 
those of a year ago because of the con- 
tribution of properties acquired last 
year. 





OpiITUARY ~v v 


LEE J, HILSMAN 


Lee J. (“Old Dad”) Hilsman, for 
more than a quarter of a century prior 
to 1930 chief field salesman for the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
while it was under management of Theo- 
dore F. Ismert, died in Chicago, April 6. 
In earlier years Mr. Hilsman made a 
notable success as a flour salesman and 
was widely known in the central states 
and eastern field. Following his retire- 
ment because of advanced age, he lived 
in California and more recently with a 
daughter in Chicago. Funeral services 
were held in Kansas City, which he al- 
ways regarded as his home. 
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WITH OUR 
COMPLIMENTS 


HE RESULTS of independent 

FRL researches and of 
FRL studies authorized for 
publication by our clients are 
frequently reported in scientific 
journals when they are of gen- 
eral interest. 


A limited supply of such 
published reports is available 
in 1eprint form. A few timely 
titles are: 


© Vitamins and Minerals in 
Bakers’ Cakes and Pies 


® Protein in Human Nutrition 


® Microbiological and Chemical 
Methods for Niacin in Cereal 
Products 


® The Laboratory Control of 
Enriched Foods 


©The Fate of Vitamin B, in 
the Production of Baked 
Goods 


® Accuracy of the Chick Assay 
for Vitamin D 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, nc. 


RESEARCH ... CONSULTATION 
Food Research Building, 48-14 Thirty - Third St. 
Long Island City 1,N.Y. «+ Stillwell 4-4814 
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70 PINE STREET 





Top-Flight Commodity Service 
for the TRADE 


[F you are interested in top-flight commodity 
service, consider these facts: 


¢ Our extensive contacts supported by our 
broad wire service, plus the fact that sixty 
of our eighty-five offices are located in terri- 
tories where commodities are either grown or 
processed, enable us to gather pertinent in- 
formation on any commodity quickly. 


¢ Further, we maintain a specialist in each 
commodity who is in a position, due to his 
experience and knowledge, to interpret the 
meaning of such information. 


* If this is the kind of commodity service that 
appeals to you, why not consult an executive 
in either our home office, 70 Pine Street, New 
York, or in another of our offices nearer your 
own location. He will be glad to tell you more 
about what we could do for you. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Branch Offices in 85 Cities 


eee 


‘NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales spotty, good business 
one day and fair next. Bakers somewhat 
interested, availability of wheat deciding 
buying factor in most cases. Sales reached 
44% of capacity last week, compared with 
62% previous week and 87% a year ago. 

With prices quoted below ceiling in many 
cases, and millers eager to do business, 
bakers do not become alarmed readily over 
availability of wheat. Most bakers: booked 
up close to new crop wheat, feel this gives 
them plenty of protection. 

Clears still weak, but stiffened somewhat 
this last week. Stocks diminishing and or- 
dering out of army flour helping clear situ- 
ation. Operations improved in spots. Ex- 
ports still light. Family business dull, for 
most part, with mixed car deal keeping 
most wholesalers filled up. 

Quotations April 8: established brands of 
family flour $3.95@4.05, bakers short patent 
$3.35, standard patent $3.30, straight grade 
$3.25, first clears $2.65@2.85, second clears 
$2.50@2.70, low grade $2.40@2.60. 

Two mills report domestic business active, 
3 fair, 5 quiet, 6 slow and 9 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales slumped, averaging 
21% compared to previous week's 65%. The 
family buyers took 80% of bookings. Op- 
eration also declined, ranging 50 to 75%, 
averaging 68%, compared to 82% previous 
week. Prices unchanged. Quotations April 
8: hard wheat short patent flour $4.10@4.66, 
soft wheat short patent flour $4.10@4.66, 
standard patent $4@4.46, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.75; bakers standard $3.65. 

Omaha: Mills report sales 10 to 40% of 
capacity, averaging 26%. Shipping direc- 
tions on old contracts a little improved. 
Quotations April 8: family short patent 
$3.60@3.65, standard patent $3.30@3.35, bak- 
ers short patent $3.30@3.36, standard pat- 
ent $3.20@3.22. 

Wichita; Sales 15 to 40%, 
to 80%. 

Hutchinson: Business almost wholly lack- 
ing. A few single cars for fill-ins. Trade 
shows no interest whatever. Directions un- 
satisfactory; operations not seriously cur- 
tailed. 

Salina: Demand fair to slow; 
directions only fair. 

Texas: Sales continue same slow tempo 
ranging from 15%, 20% to 30% of capacity 
with practically no bakers flour included, 
only family. Operations unchanged from 
65% to 75% of capacity, though a few 
units operated at 80% to 90%. Prices un- 





directions 75 


shipping 


changed. Quotations April 8: family flours, 
50’s, extra high patent $4.40@4.65, high 
patent $4.15@4.40, standard bakers 100’s, 
under 44% ash, $3.52; first clears, 100’s, not 
enriched, $3.15@3.25, delivered Texas com- 
mon points or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Market quiet and feature- 
less; trade well covered for time being, so 
evinces little interest; price situation has 
improved a little; shipping directions very 
spotted, 
good, Little lend-lease flour bought by 
government last week for early clearance 
from Atlantic seaboard, shipment from Buf- 
falo. With export subsidy question settled, 
some Cuban business also in offing. Busi- 
ness booked by spring wheat mills last 
week aggregated 47% of capacity, against 
90% a week earlier and 45% a year ago. 

Quotations April 11. established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 


$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.40@3.44, first clear 
$3.20@3.34, second clear $2.70@2.85, whole 
wheat $3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: No 
change; inquiry light, with counter-bids 
from buyers below available wheat costs; 


new bookings mainly car lots; directions 
~continue hard to get; feed production off; 
mills unable to care for demand. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Slight improvement in business. 
Buying not general; sales chiefly in small 


amounts. Bakers beginning to show some 
interest. Shipping directions fair. Family 
continues fairly active; deliveries good. 


Quotations April 8: spring top patent $3.44 
@3.57, standard patent $3.34@3.47, first 
clear $3@3.45, second clear $2, family flour 
$4.51, hard winter short patent $3.46@3.57, 
95% patent $3.32@3.47, first clear $2.60@ 
3.22, soft winter short patent $4.06@4.72, 
standard patent $3.50@4.54, first clear $3.35 
@ 3.60. 

St. Louis: Practically no change in situa- 
tion. Very little new business placed on 
books. Mills find difficulty getting wheat. 
Usual car lot orders scarce; clears demand 
slow. Prices unchanged. Small bakers tak- 
ing out contracts pretty well. New book- 
ings few and far between. Shipping in- 
structions off. Quotations April 8: soft 
wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.98, 
cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, family soft 
wheat short patent $4.29, straight and 95% 
$4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat 
bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.53, family 
short patent $3.68@3.94, straight and 95% 
$3.43, first clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat 
bakers short patent $3.53, straight $3.43. 

Toledo: Quiet; sale of flour slow; soft 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date April 8, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 














o—Wheat—, -—Corn—, ——Oats——, -—-Rye—, --Barley— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Bartimere cove cee 4,850 2,266 509 787 31 19 85 90 2 5 
po eee 4,217 5,107 1,146 4,707 691 614 3,521 4,375 842 337 
peer’ ee ea aie ae ie ae oe 106 ae ab es 
MEME 3 6 pv .ath 09 he 00.025 8,538 5,259 1,489 a 366 567 11,170 4,845 673 620 
airs oe ee oe 16 ee oe oe ee «oe 
Ve Berk eo PT 140 os 2 oe ee 125 oe 150 
po oe Se 30,769 38,177 3 1,901 503 276 618 1,814 247 234 
, {Sl ee errr ee ee ee 181 T ee ee ee ee ee 
Fort Worth ..........- 8,713 11,313 629 676 107 117 84 37 39 97 
Galveston ...%..-+++-+% 2,907 4,996 ee ee ee oe es ee ee 2° 
Hutchinson ...........- 2,886 9,945 ee ee my me s aM 
Indianapolis .........-. 1,669 1,102 668 2,225 82 173 82 82 es zs 
Kansas City ........-. 9,469 29,133 2,294 1,306 140 214 548 737 85 113 
Milwaukee ............ 1,933 1,55 -. 1,079 2 3 286 906 3,144 1,356 
Minneapolis .........-. 22,852 30,530 107 1,969 698 2,006 4,734 5,388 2,572 1,992 
New Orleans ........-. 1,087 2,020 71 42 33 5 as 17 we 2 
NOW WORK 2. cc ccccces. 71 36 26 202 2 my" 2 oe 86 228 
GMARR cc ccccccccceses 8,967 12,751 1,288 3,512 103 279 274 206 89 184 
PROTA scicccsveccevees 452 74 84 341 os oe ip 10 114 1 
Philadelphia .......... 2,290 1,777 410 563 21 81 62 38 1 38 
SD Pree eee 3,703 4,216 681 1,138 106 267 118 969 176 194 
Blouse “Clty ....c..ccseee 306 §=6©1,981 72 452 22 8 25 9 10 10 
Mt Fomephe 2.2... 0080. 2,226 5,068 1,065 287 181 128 6 7 32 2 
WOOGIE, ro caccescovciece 1,060 5,583 14 18 6 és ve os 7 ee 
TGS nc cccctersvsccces 00 Pr 250 ae y 
POCAIS .cscccsoscss 109,609 174,024 10,706 35,707 3,094 4,712 21,671 19,738 8,033 5,563 





some mills reporting them fairly, 
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wheat millers handicapped by scarcity of 
wheat and discrimination in subsidies. Re- 
sult has been that soft wheat flours from 
the Pacific Northwest move overland, all 
rail, and sell equivalent to 50c bbl below 
prices central states millers can name. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Demand slackening up. Trade 
as a whole appears well booked. Sales 
light, with an occasional buyer placing long 
planned order of substance. An increase in 
directions forced production up somewhat. 
Spring first clears in good demand, up 6c. 
Foreign trade, exclusive of lend-lease, nor- 
mal, 

Quotations April 8: spring first patent 
$3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, spring 
first clear $3.20, hard winter short patent 
$3.80, hard winter 95% patent $3.70, hard 
winter first clear $3.25, soft winter short 
patent $4.13, soft winter straights $4.08. 

New York: Sales practically at standstill. 
Since good business during two preceding 
weeks, buyer interest has fallen to nothing, 
market completely without feature, in pre- 
holiday dullness. Lacking stimulus of pros- 
pective sales, prices remain at mill asking 
levels. Although most ‘representatives feel 
that actual offers, particularly for near-by 
shipment; will bring reductions, failure to 
arouse any bids prevents actual values from 
being known. Bargains not offered; many 
mills anxious for shipping directions on 
past contracts. With Easter and Passover 
festivals closing all offices at end of week, 
market is quiet. 

Quotations April 8: spring high glutens 
$3.80@3.90, standard patents $3.60@3.70, 
clears $3.30@3.52; southwestern high glu- 
tens $3.68@3.80, standard patents $3.60@ 
3.75, clears $3.20@3.35, Pennsylvania soft 
winter straights $4.06@4.13, Pacific Coast 
$3.77. 

Boston: Business consists of occasional 
fill-in orders; total low. Orders generally 
of minimum car lot size. Bakers entirely 
apathetic; jobbers account for proportion- 
ately large part of small volume with tend- 
ency toward spring patents. A few sales 
of soft winter types reported. Trade gen- 
erally bearish and feel that with favorable 
weather reports from crop areas, prices will 
go lower. Sellers’ quotations firm, but 
when actual business was at stake they 
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were willing to take offers at lower figures, 
Family business suffers along with bakery 
types and in spite of allowances on nation. 
ally advertised brands and more shortening 
for the housewife, retail sales not expected 
to show any real improvement. Quotations 
April 8: spring high gluten $3.79@3.32 
short patent $3.69@3.72, standard patent 
$3.59@3.62, first clears $3.49@3.52; south. 
western short patent $3.69@3.72, standarg 
patent $3.59@3.62, Texas short patent $3.49 
@3.72, standard patent $3.59@3.62, soft 
winter patent $4.20@4,22, straights $4.12@ 
4.20, clears $4.02@4.05. 

Philadelphia: Market somewhat irregular 
Near-by soft winter straights more freely 
offered and easier, with some sales at con- 
cessions. Hard winter and spring wheat 
show rather more firmness with prices aq. 
vanced, due largely to tight situation jp 
cash wheat. Preholiday dullness prevailed 
throughout trade; mill representatives do 
not look for any decided revival in demand 
for some time to come. Some smaller bak- 
ers indicate intention of re-entering mar- 
ket, but larger buyers reported indifferent, 
Market about steady. Quotations April g: 
spring wheat short patent $3.80, standard 
patent $3.70, first spring clear $3.50@3.60 
hard -winter short patent $3.78@3.80, 950 
$3.68@3.70; soft winter straight, near-by 
$3.40@3.55. 

Pitttsburgh: Family flour in increased de- 
mand. Jobbers continue offerings 5@ lic 
ewt under ceilings. One mill closing some 
sales at 20c cwt under ceiling. Market has 
firmed trifle. Shipping directions still live- 
ly, but chains and bakers still have sup- 
plies. Keen bidding only manner flour sales 
can be closed. Spring wheat holding more 
firm than others. Clears inactive. Quota- 
tions April 8: hard winter bakers short pat- 
ent $3.56@3.76, straight $3.50@3.66, high 
gluten $3.70@3.85, first clear $3.29@3.65; 
spring wheat bakers short patent $3.60@ 
3.76, standard patent $3.50@3.66, high glv- 
ten straight $3.75@3.85, first clear $3.52q@ 
3.65; soft winter bakers short patent $4.6) 


@4.83, . intermediate $4.15@4.24, straight 
$3.95 @ 3.99. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Holiday feeling pervades 
market; sales even lighter than previous 
dull weeks. Prices unchanged. Shipping 


directions good. Bread production about 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May = July 
April 6 .... 165% 165% 173% 172% 163% 162% 152 anes 165% 164% 
April 6 .... 165% 165% 173% 171% 163% 162% 152 165% 164% 
APCH 7% seve Holiday. 
April 8 .... 165% 165% 173% 171% 163% 162% 152 165% 164% 
April 10 .... 165% 165% 173% 171% 163% 162% 152 165% 164% 
April 11 .... 165% 165% 173% 171% 163% 162% 152 165% 164% 
= CORN — r OATS———_, 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May = July 
April 5 . ee Pir GOP Te Gave ee are re 82 79% 79 78% 
April 6. cove eRe 82 78% 79 77% 
April 7. Holiday 
April 8 . FA weed 82 78% 79. 171% 
April 10 . 82 79% 79 171% 
April 11 . Seas te Gane Seb Laks eek 82 718% 79 17% 
r RYE ee on FLAXSEED————,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May Sept. May July May July 
April 6 .... 181% 130 125% 125% 305 305 305 © bere 116 0 4H6 
April 6 .... 181% 129% 125% 124% 305 305 305 res 116 
April 7. Holiday——_—_—__—_—_ 
April 8 .... 181% 129% 125% 125 305 305 305 ete 116 
April 10 .... 131% 130% 125% 125 305 305 305 er 116 
April 11 .... 130% 129% 124% 124 305 305 305 wees 116 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran ........... «+ $....@40.40 +@37.75 $....@.... $....@.... $....@41.65 
Hard winter bran ....... -@40.40 ....@.... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@.... 
Standard middlings* ..... ooe-@40.40 ....@37.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 ....@41.65 
Flour middlingst ...... ° «++@40.40  ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
ROG GOW ccccccccscace Treerr? ... eevee 24) Meee, as eee @39.47) ....@41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Be ee apa ees ey ire oe ee ee CS a ee ee a 
Hard winter bran ......: rrr, Serr -@45.34 ....@.... cee Queue cece @® woes 
Soft winter bran ........ coos Pecee 0 Pieces ot Te, See 43.30 @ 44.30 
Standard middlings* ..... rere, Para - -@45.34 eee | a | Sreren eee cose 
Flour middlingst ....... --@ ° +» @45.34 ees ot) eer. eee 43.30@ 44.30 
ROS. GOS ccveiiccscvsces vec e ices erry lS meer: | 8) Mees ee Tree Pr 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ......+++ $...-@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ....... ....@28.00 «+++ @29.00 ous inane 


*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 








% A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $3.44@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.34@ 3.47 
Spring first clear .........++- 3.00@ 3.45 
Hard winter short patent ... 3.45@ 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 3.32@ 3.47 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.60@ 3.22 
Soft winter short patent..... 4.06@ 4.72 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.50@ 4.54 
Soft winter first clear ....... 3.35@ 3.60 
Rye flour, white ....... acces 3.34@ 3.61 
Rye flour, dark ......eeeee05 2.80@ 3.22 
Seattle (98’s) S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... Pee Perv fr PA 
PUNE  ceccereesenbs st ses x Te 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
S.-M 8.446 8.00. Qeeee $....@ 38.53 
«+e-@ 3.34 ooo Doves --»@ 3.43 
3.20@ 3.34 vee Bases coe Qases 
ern) peer «+-@ 3.35 -+-@ 3.53 
oeicce «++-@ 3.30 «--@ 3.43 
éo0e Ws cas 2.65@ 2.85 2.68@ 3.06 
ee eres Paves -+-@ 3.98 
eer Aer coeo@eoe -+-@ 3.74 
ee eee esp oMece 3.32@ 3.75 
3.58@ 3.63 coes@a. --@ 3.83 
3.08@ 3.18 ee Lee --@ 3.28 = 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Dakota ..... 06 sBeced eves Bice seen 
Montana ....... 60n eh cere o06@ “ses 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 


. soe» @4.80 
o+e>@3.30 ....@...- 


Spring first clearf.. 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
$280-Ib cottons. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Buffalo New Yor Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
-++@ 3.80 $3.80@ 3.90 §$....@.... $....@ 3.80 $3.69@ 3.72 §$....@.... ee 
--@ 3.70 3.60@ 38.70 --@.. --@ 3.7 3.59@ 3.62 et ae eee e@ were 
-»@ 3.20 3.30@ 3.52 --@.. 3.50@ 3.60 3.49@ 3.52 »@.. ooo @® oes 
--@ 3.80 3.68@ 3.80 ee 3.78@ 3.80 3.69@ 3.72 o+@.-. 3.70@ 3.77 
--@ 3.70 8.60@ 3.75 at Oe 3.68@ 3.70 3.59@ 3.62 Si 3.65@ 3.70 
--@ 3.25 3.20@ 3.35 --@.. «+@ weee 6022 Ovcde a Poe voee@ ove 
--@ 4.13 cocs Doese --@.. Jcee@eves 4.20@ 4.22 oe @i.. 6.05@ 5.10 
~ 4.08 3.77@ 4.13 “ar: *3.40@ 3.55 4.12@ 4.20 a PS 4,.95@ 5.00 
-+-@ 3.90 8.65@ 3.80 re 3.65@ 3.80 -+-@.. 2 is $3: 
--@ 3.30 Hove ices oese@ ee rere Pere se@a. we oe coke . 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent]..$....@5.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ ~ $9.40 bat 
Spring second pat.f ....@4.40 Ont. 90% patentst ...... $5.60 


tSecond-hand jutes. [98-lb jutes. 
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hortening GooD 
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Juotations | K E RY 
}.79 @ 3.82, 
standens Available Without Priority 
rent $; 
62, - 5-dbl 9x36” Wolf Roller Mills, late 
$ $4.12@ type, collar oiling, interchangeable 
bearing. 
irregular, 3 dbl. 9’x30” Wolf Roller Mills, late 
ear type, collar oiling, interchangeable 
Ss at con- ’ 2. 
1g Wheat bearings. 
ices ad. o—Pair extra 9’x36” Roll Chills for 
eb same 
atives Pa 2—Wolf Friction Drive Flour Packers. 
Remand |—Wolf Friction Drive Rapid Packer. 
r ak- 
ing ae 1—Wolf Friction Drive Feed Packer. 
different, 3—Wolf No. 993 Purifiers with fans 
eel and dust collectors. 
.50@ 3.60, g—Size 87% 6-section, 90-sieve Wolf 
3.80, 95% Square Sifters. 
sige k 2—Size 86, 4-section 48-sieve Wolf 
eased de- Square Sifters. 
3 5@10c 1—No. 936 Wolf Wheat Washer and 
ing some Drier. 
ho gl i—No, 2523 AT Carter Disc Separator. 
ave sup- 1—2-bu cap. Richardson Grain Scale. 
1 sales 
eed aan The above machinery in actual opera- 
Quota- tion less than two years. Write 
hort pat- ‘ > 
werk General Mill Equipment Co. 
t $3.60@ Box 204 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
high glu- 
r $3.52@ 
ent $4.60 
straight 
“ae J.J. SHEVELOVE 
Previous COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
ie abou Flour and Semolina 
on Representing Highest Class Mills 
74 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
1: 
<a GOLD KEY 
% 164% A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
q . producing excellent flavor and texture— 
stad fairly priced. 
% ls WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
% 164% MENOMONIE, WIS. 
ane, 
inn Pp it 
ay July 
an KING MIDAS 
. FLOUR 
% 
17% KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
SARLEY Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
inneapolis 
ay July 
Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 
Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
d on car- 
ints: 


3uffalo 

ss @41,55 
11 @ 41.55 
es @41.55 
2 + @41.56 


Nashville 
.30@ 44.30 
.30@ 44.30 
oo @ ucee 
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‘Winnipeg 
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“DLANUOTUTIY WILLO 
SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 


eevnes: FLOURS 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Milling Executives 
Let Us Clarify Your Lines of 
RESPONSIBILITY 


We Are Specialists in the Shortest 
Methods on: 
SALES STATISTICS 
MILL ACCOUNTING 
COST METHODS 
PLANT PRACTICES 





Write for full information. 








REPRINT CHARGES 


Articles of one page or less, one hundred 
$2.50, additional 50c per hundred; minimum 
order 100. Ask for advance estimate for 
reprints if type is not standing, or where 
length of article and other extra work may 
increase the charge. Address The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


normal. Quotations April 8: hard spring 
wheat flours, family patent $3.64, first pat- 
ent $3.44, standard patent, $3.34, fancy clear 
$3.30, first clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; 
hard winter wheat family patent $3.75, 
bakers short patent $3.60, 95% $3.50, first 
clear $3.30; soft wheat short patent $4.40 
@s-80, straight $3.90@4.10, first clear $3.50 
-70. 


Atlanta: No change in market activity; 
bakers not adding to commitments, continu- 
ing well covered by previous contracts. 
Mills seeking business at prices well below 
ceilings, but buyers hesitant, placing very 
few orders. Family flour business slow, 
jobbers and wholesale grocers showing little 
inclination to add to present contracts. 
Fairly good business by blenders, with best 
grades of flour continuing in best demand. 

Quotations April 8: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.85@4.02, standard patent 
$3.78 @3.88, straight $3.70@3.85, first bakers 
clear $3.60@3.75, hard winter bakers short 
patent $3.70@3.80, standard patent $3.70@ 
3.75, straight $3.65@3.75, family short pat- 
ent $4.75@5.10, fancy patent $4.35@4.75, 
special patent $4.10@4.25, low protein 95% 
$3.75@3.95, suft wheat 95% $4.15@4.35, 
straight $4.10@4.20, fancy cut-off $3.80@ 
3.90, short patent $4.93@5.20, soft wheat 
family short patent $4.80@5.10. 


Nashville: Sales limited almost entirely to 
occasional lot. Buyers report Kansas and 
Texas mills quote prices 10@15c cheaper 
because they have been unable to secure 
sufficient specifications on lend-lease and 
armed forces bookings made some six weeks 
ago. Most bulk and family buyers demand 
millfeed with flour purchases in excess of 
what mills are able to furnish. 

Blenders report outbound shipments slow 
to fair, consisting of shipping specifications 
against contracts; very few new sales. 

Business with bakers continues good; no 
purchases of any size reported. 

Prices about unchanged. Quotations April 
8: soft wheat bakers short patent $5.05@ 
5.10, standard patent $4.95@5, hard wheat 
bakers short patent $3.70@3.77, standard 
patent $3.65@3.70, soft winter wheat family 
short patent $5@5.10, standard patent $4.55 
@5, straight $4.70@4.85, clears $4.50@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets unchanged; domestic and 
bakery trade report business very dull, re- 
flected in bookings. April subsidy has made 
no material difference in the volume of new 
business. Mills still awaiting government 
shipping instructions on old business; large 
terminal mills feeling pinch, have had to 
curtail grindings to 50% or less. Interior 
mills with heavy government bookings also 
being affected. 


Portland: No change in situation. Un- 
changed April subsidies provide no induce- 
ment for buying by local trade; large buy- 
ers filled up with future bookings. Some 
small buying, but for most part mills 
working on old orders. Large coast mills 
that booked heavily of lend-lease in Janu- 
ary down to half time, as orders have not 
been taken by government. Interior mills 
grinding on a fair scale, although those 
that took much government business also 
forced to curtail operations. Little new 
buying of any character, either with coast 
or interfor mills. 

Quotations April 8: all Montana $3.67, 
high gluten $3.62, bluestem topping $3.37, 
cake $3.95, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy 
hard wheat clears $3.40; whole wheat, 100% 
$3.49, graham $3.15, cracked wheat $3.15. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are 
swamped with orders, domestic and export. 
British buying authorities put out more 
offers last week, but not many mills able 
to accept additional business. Labor situa- 
tion serious. Proposed new transport order 
requiring an increase in the number of 
bags of export flour to car would be addi- 
tional strain on labor. Quotations April 
8: domestic, top patents $5.05 bbl, seconds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's, jute, mixed 
cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, add 
10c extra where cartage is performed. For 
export government regulation flour $9.40 
per 280 lbs, f.a.s. winter ports, April-May 
seaboard. 

Supplies of winter wheat flour impossible 
to get. Millers say no wheat available for 
grinding. Price unchanged. Quotations 
April 8: $5.60 bbl for pure Ontario winters, 
in second-hand jutes, Montreal freights. 

Winter wheat not coming out. Farmers 
have used great deal as feed, not much of 
milling quality remains on farms. Prices 


at ceiling. Quotations April 8: $1.12@1.14 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points, according to 
freights. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand good, no 


suggestion of any export sales. Mills work- 
ing on large export orders, many plants 
booked up to July. Supplies moving as 
rapidly as transportation facilities permit. 
Quotations April 8: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
seconds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, 
$4.60. 


Vancouver: Export business constant, con- 
fined to war orders, a condition expected to 
prevail for some time. Hard wheat flour 
demand also steady, with no sign of easing 
up for time being owing to war activities. 
Western mills hard put to maintain sup- 
plies for domestic market, although stocks 
taking. care of general demand. Prices 
steady at ceiling levels, cash car quotations 
on basis of 98's, cottons, $5.40 for first pat- 
ents, $5 for bakers and second patents and 
$4.90 for Vitamin B. Little movement in 
the last named grade. Soft wheat flour 
from Ontario mills still very tight, price to 
trade unchanged at $7.50. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, April 11 

Minneapolis: Millers not making enough 
feed to take care of split-car trade; truck- 
ers hauling away a lot of feed, leaving very 
little for regular carload trade; prospects 
for early improvement in supply conditions 
not very bright, millers say. 

Oklahoma City: Limited supplies; good 
demand; no change in prices. For south- 
ern deliveries: bran, mill run and shorts 
$1.90@1.95 cwt. For northern deliveries: 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Hutchinson: Demand widespread; trend 
firm; supply far from adequate; bran, mill 
run, gray shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Wichita: Supply inadequate; basis Kansas 
City, $36.50. 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good, trend 
steady, supply considerably under trade re- 
quirements; bran and shorts selling at ceil- 
ing prices. 

Fort Worth: Demand excellent; supply 
inadequate; bulk of production going to flour 
buyers in mixed cars; situation tightest yet; 
practically no car lot offerings; wheat bran 
and gray shorts $43.20, in mixed cars; 
$42.20, straight cars, del. TCP or group 3. 

Toledo: No change; production far below 
demand; necessary to allocate supplies to 
established trade at ceiling levels. 

Buffalo: Demand far in excess of sup- 
plies; all of buying trade was on intensive 
search; demand for all grades of feedstuffs 
was vastly greater than could be found; 
trend firm; supply very light; all varieties 
$41.55, straight car lots f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Demand heavy, far ahead of sup- 
plies, which remain tight; ground grains 
and other substitutes difficult to locate in 
sufficient quantities; $46.17. 


Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
firmly held; supply small; bran, std., pure 
spring and hard winter $45.34, soft winter 
nominal; std. and flour midds. and red dog 
$45.34. 

Atlanta: Demand still exceeds supply; 
situation getting tighter; bulk of production 
to flour buyers in mixed cars; practically 
no car lot offerings; allocations continue 
on old contracts; bran and gray shorts at 
ceilings of $46.30@46.80, ground feed wheat 
$52.50, ground oats $73@74, ground barley 
$73@74. 


Nashville: Demand still exceeds supply; 
no offerings made; necessary buy flour in 
order secure millfeed; prices at ceilings; 
both bran and shorts $43.30@44.30. 


Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 


Portland; Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 


Ogden: Trade steady, with feeds getting 
tighter, corn not moving, hard to find sub- 
stitute feed. Wheat tighter. Mills continue 
to operate to capacity. Bookings run into 
June. Quotations stationary (ceiling): red 
bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds. $36.30, scarce; carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Denver prices (ceiling): red bran 
and mill run, blended, white $38, midds, 
$38.99 per ton, ceiling, with Ogden unable 
to do business with Denver due to freight 
price. California prices (ceiling): red bran 
and mill run, blended, white and midds. 
$42.08, car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., 
with Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand continues 
strong; domestic market would take more 
if available. Nearly all output of Canadian 
mills consumed in home markets. Exports 
light, running around 5% of production; 
permits bringing $13@13.50 ton. Quota- 
tions: domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
freight basis; export, $45.50 ton for splits, 
Montreal freights, Canadian funds. 


Winnipeg: Demand exceptionally good; 
all supplies moving freely, chiefiy to east- 
ern Canada; stocks available far short of 
the demand; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra, 


Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand continues at record level, dealers find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to secure ade- 
quate supplies without any thought of 
building up _ position. Dealers finding it 
harder to get western mills to accept orders 
due to heavy eastern bookings in anticipa- 
tion of opening of navigation on lakes. 
Prices firm at ceiling levels; cash car quo- 
tations: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, and 
midds. $33.80. 








WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
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HELP WANTED 


We have an opportunity in our 
sales office for someone acquaint- 
ed with southeastern family and 
bakers trade. If you feel you are 
qualified for something bigger 
than your present job and if 
you want an opportunity with an 
aggressive, growing organization, 
answer this ad. Your letter will 
be held in strict confidence. This 
job offers opportunity beyond 
starting wage in direct proportion 
to your ability to produce busi- 
ness. Address: 6716, Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








WANTED 


MEN TO WORK AS LOADING FORE- 
MEN AND HEAD PACKERS. 
Please give age and experience. 
ACME-EVANS CO., INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








WANTED 


By milling company, grinding soft and 
hard wheat, four men as bolters or 
grinders; men that can be developed 
into millers. In reply give age and 
experience. Address 6664, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
Indiana, resident of state preferred. Con- 
tact Standard Milling Co., 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED 
for Arkansas; splendid opportunity for 
right man. Address Standard Milling Co., 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





MACHINERY WANTED - 
v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 


two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Vv 











POST WAR 
OPPORTUNITY 


Offered. to a middle-aged ag; ve 
business man of. salesmanship ability 
to ‘acquire control of old established 
business. Twenty-five years allied 
with the milling, grain, mixed feed, 
bakery and wholesale grocery indus- 
tries. of the United. States. Reason 
for selling because of the death in the 
service of the younger member of the 
organization. This is not a run-down 
business. Good substantial drawing 
account awaits you. For detailed in- 
formation write Brehm Realty Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

















MILLS WANTED 


Vv Ricninentineeiendeniiaiemnmenientetnen 











WANTED TO LEASE OR BUY SMALL 
flour or feed mill now operating in spring 
wheat territory, South Dakota ot Minne- 
sota (Minnesota preferred). Address 6715, 
The Northwestern Miller; 166 West Jack- 
son, Chicago 4, Ill. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Vv ann terenaMnenr en 











ONE—6-UNIT ELECTRIC DIGESTION AP- 
paratus built on marbletop table with 
exhaust fan and heavy lead pipe connec- 
tion for flue. One—6-unit gas fired table 
form distillation apparatus. One—Ash 
furnace muffle multiple unit electric rheo- 
stat ‘control with Pyrometer, -For further 
information and prices write Dawn Donut 
Co., Inc., 330 Otsego Ave., Jackson, Mich. 
































SHELLABARGER 
MILLING WHEAT 


Fine wheat is getting a little 
scarce out here, as every- 
where else; but with our 
nearness to supplies and our 
3,500,000 bus storage we still 


can serve our milling 


friends,—at least in part. 


SHELLABARGER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 




























of their operation. 


ful milling. 


LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


’ This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS “2% 





















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 



















THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Trade 
fighting shy of rye flours at higher levels, 
taking only for near-by needs; directions 
slow; pure white rye flour $3.58@3.63 cwt, 
in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium 
$3.48@3.53, and pure dark $3.08@3.18, but 
business done at lower levels. 

Chicago: Demand continues quiet, with 
occasional small sales; directions fair; white 
patent rye $3.34@3.61, medium $3.24@3.51, 
dark $2.80@3.22. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 3c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; pure white flour 
$3.83, medium $3.73, dark $3.28, rye meal 
$3.58. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour, fancy white, me- 
dium grades firmly quoted; demand trifle 
better owing to continued caution ceiling 
prices for rye may be established; trade 
anticipating better buying with holidays 
over as Jewish bakers replenish rye stocks; 
rye flour, fancy white $3.75@3.82, medium 
grade $3.63@3.72. 

Philadelphia: Market generally firm, with 
offerings only moderate; demand limited, 
confined to satisfaction of immediate needs; 
white patent, $3.65@3.80. 

New York: Markets without interest or 
sales of note; pure white patents $3.65@3.80. 

Buffalo: Demand eased off somewhat from 
preceding week; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; white $3.90, medium $3.80, dark $3.30. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.69, medium 
dark rye $3.64, Wisconsin pure straight 
$4.34, Wisconsin white patent $4.47. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Distressingly dull; some mills 
quoting 10c cwt under ceilings to encourage 
new bookings; macaroni trade _ unsettled; 
purchases made early in crop year lasting 
longer than expected; shipping directions 
hard to get. 

In the week ended April 8, nine North- 
west companies made 143,408 sacks durum 
products against 154,690 in the previous 
week. 

Chicago: Market dull; only occasional 
sales reported; directions fair; No. 1 semo- 
lina $3.75, standard No. 1 $3.65. 

Philadelphia: Trade quiet; prices show no 
important change; offerings moderate but 
ample; No. 1 fancy $4.03, No. 1 regular 
$3.93. 

Pittsburgh: Holds firmly when quoted; 
demand continues at lowest levels of year; 
No. 1 fancy semolina $3.98, secondary grade 
$3.88. 

St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and ship- 
ping directions improved; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.84, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Buffalo: Situation practically unchanged; 
sales slow, with macaroni production still 
subnormal and existing contracts ‘sufficed 
for most buyers; trend steady; supply fair; 
No. 1 $3.98, durum fancy patent $3.98, 
macaroni flour $3.73, first clear $2.12; all 
prices nominal. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand quiet 
but normal for this time of year. Large 
export sale of package lines of rolled oats 
and oatmeal made last week to United 
Kingdom. Quotations April 8: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal only fair; supplies sufficient for 
requirements; mills only operating part 
time. Quotations April 8: rolled oats, in 
80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
April 10 at $6.30 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 

ures for the previous weeks: 
w——— Week ending 
Mch. 25 April 1 April 8 
Five mills ...... 25,517 28,680 *26,910 

*Four mills. 





— 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
teceipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 8, in tons, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1944 1943 19 1943 


Minneapolis... asi -.. 22,080 12,870 
Kansas City .. 100 900 2,925 4,325 
Philadelphia .. 160 340 $80 are 
Milwaukee gue 4,260 3,120 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended April 8, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis .. 234. 384 27 271,942 861 

Duluth ....... 10 28 oly .. 2,107 1,010 
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Buy War Bonds 


THE HENKEL 
DETROIT, 


and Stamps 


FLOUR MILLS 
MICHIGAN 

























A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 















FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!:: 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


















NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 

































Coast To Coast Grain Service WHEAT 
WINTER 

re SPRING 
OaTCLERS 3 agua 

ESTABLISHED 1865 ARG i LE By the 

SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY " - gap 

Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard BOAT-LOAD 

Spring Patents Minneapolis and a ens 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE All Principal Grain Markets Any Time 










General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bblis 



































Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 











The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


GROWN 





Ds Ws SE PONS Sig occ os u:d0 6 cas ec agrees $4,904, 187 
Comet TPemOMNGG THU. Bis 65600 v0.08 ve cscan vens'e 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.....:.... 2,930,199 
PORTLAND, OREGON aesimeses aie tails a 
, a Leger ged > Flour John “5 “ - - New zoek 
H ‘olic: is Company are nsurance C. © icago 
Millers of High held by all leading millers Hurt Buildi ding a 3 - Atlanta, Ga. 
Grade Bakers, Royal Bank uilding - - Montreal 














Family and Ex- 








. port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

















. M. "curLroe, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


WESTERN MILLING Co. GRAIN MERCHANTS urracamy 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT . ° SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BLUESTEM-—PATENT Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains OMAHA. NEB. 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 5 . 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 











FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
ee Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 





COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 








Millers of Export and Domestic Flours elevators and h in the choi t milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
Correspondence Solicited FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 


Ouirr H. Morris & Oo., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours ele eee 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CANADA'S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 








Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 










PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 

















Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 

















with 


IT’S IN THE RECORD ; |SPILLERS 









Sd 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 








CANADIAN 


LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42° BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


w 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 














SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 






“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


ROLLED OATS 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 














OATMEAL CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





















NR: G: PRAT. 
Exporter 


Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 
iieis: Vivien CCIM bts ei Canadian Hard Spring 


STONE - MONTREAL - MONCTC W 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
re - sap ctoae heat Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 











JFFICE VANC JVER 





High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 




















Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS = 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling’ Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, “REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















S=<=>" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yo > 


> we 4 ~ gure 4 
wre BAGS coro 
. BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON 


q 7 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I * 


‘ 
* Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 



































ince " COATSWORTH & COOPER | TORONTO ELEVATORS 
, LIMITED LIMITED 
James Hichardsom & dons ie | ee 
Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters Feeds 
WINNIPEG + CANADA Exporters ; samtien estat tg 
parionpetineetnianng enema. sania TORONTO, CANADA 




























CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 





- fies 


PURITY Cause STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WES! «+ BAILE + MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


=n UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tis 
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Miller - Painter 








(Continued from page 27.) 

national interest. Its properties include 
great stretches of moor and fell, wood- 
lands, cliffs, villages, nature reserves, 
ancient monuments, old architecture, his- 
toric houses, whose value is beyond 
price. Among its properties are such 
places as Glastonbury Tor and Tintagel, 
Runnymede and the surroundings of 
Stonehenge, the Farne Islands, various 
Roman sites, Blaise Hamlet, Bristol, 
designed by John Nash—a great curios- 
ity in village architecture—Woolsthorpe 
Manor, Lincolnshire, the birthplace of 
Sir Isaac Newton, Thomas Carlyle’s 
house in Chelsea, London, and as already 
mentioned, Flatford Mill and Willy 
Lott’s Cottage. During the last year 
the trust has acquired several additional 
beautiful properties, such as Sir Richard 
Acland’s Killerton estate in Devon and 
Somerset, and a stretch of the Derwent 
Valley, bought and given to the trust 
by some Durham miners and railroad 
men. Also a strange circle of megaliths 
(Druidical remains) at Avebury ( Wilts.) 
have been acquired by the trust. 

The National Trust, founded in 1895, 
is a voluntary society, solely dependent 
for its work on subscriptions, gifts and 
legacies. It is incorporated -by Act of 
Parliament for its work and enjoys many 
special privileges and tax concessions, 
but receives no government grant, 
thereby avoiding the paralyzing grip of 
treasury control. It is managed by pri- 
vate individuals in the public interest, 
and when property comes under its con- 
trol the trust aims at giving the public 
as much access to it as possible. The 
country is left free and open and mem- 
bers of the public can walk, cycle, picnic 
or drive over hundreds of acres of in- 
comparable country which otherwise 
might have been ravaged by jerry-build- 
ers, spreading industries and bad town 
planning. Estates are carefully man- 
aged so that both the tenants and the 
public get the best possible bargain. 
The houses owned by the trust are not 
only carefully preserved but are usu- 
ally let to tenants with special provi- 
sions and safeguards, and often owners 
present a house on the understanding 
that they live in it for their lifetime 
and perhaps their children after them. 
Nevertheless, such houses, in most cases, 
are open on fixed days of the week for 
the public to see, while the grounds are 
open all the time. Many of the proper- 
ties are managed by voluntary local 
committees under the general co-ordinat- 
ing supervision of an Estates Commit- 
tee and a Natural History Advisory 
Committee. In the 50 years of its ex- 
istence the trust has done its delicate 
task of selection with brilliant success, 
but a house or a piece of land must 
come up to a very high standard to jus- 
tify its being acquired and preserved. 
So much property, of course, needs con- 
siderable capital for necessary improve- 
ments, and unforeseen repairs, and also 
for the acquisition of further properties. 
Thus the trust appeals for new members 
as only membership subscriptions enable 
them to go on. A very small sum will 
secure membership, and $100 a life mem- 
bership, with specific privileges, for the 
aim of the trust is to interest old and 
young, rich and poor, town and country 
folk, in their glorious heritage. 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





LOL 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 












VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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Canada s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
' “OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“ OGILVIE BLENDIES” 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY ’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 














CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 


Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG ; 


COTTON 


BAGS 


Manufacturers and Importers 


I. 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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jo Ss ——— _THE W. E. LONG CO. 















Three managers of chicken farms in 


P=) Scam 'an" it Seame | Exceptional Bakery Flours 







ches?” he frst was ase. TPE E49 =~ NO-RISK — PLA-SAFE 







































“You’re under est! We use corn to 
feed the pe ople hag THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS co. 
The second manager overheard the ABILENE, KANSAS 
tion, and tried to play safe. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


“What do you feed your chickens?” 





me the question. 





S) Sor eat ve wee { DOBRY’S BEST || rauauy Parents 
ie wen wie biekiek ie sie a acs White Crest Red Crest 
me DOBRY FLOUR MILS, I 


“I give my chickens the money and tell YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
them to go and buy their own feed.”— Cake and Pastry Flours 

















‘i adi ae J.C.L. 
i ta King Milling Company Sponge Cracker Flour 
Hn ae ee oe Nee Oe Flour, Plain and Self Rising TheJ.C. Lysle Milling C 
are born, their mothers get the compli- Success ful Millers for Fifty Years r Ak ine — 
- ments and flowers; when they get mar- LOWELL, MICHIGAN c 
ried, their brides get the presents and 
publicity; when they die their widows 
get the insurance and the winters in MINER-HILLARD Better flour for Baker 
California. MILLING CO ? 
vy aatie Ge Jobber and Grocer.... 


ns Manufacturers of 


Mrs.—How do you make such beauti- Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 66 ” 
ful scallops in the edge of that mince 
ie? 








Mike and Pat went to the ball game 
late. When they arrived, they asked an 


attendant: “What’s the score?” The at- 
tendant replied, “Nothing to nothing in HARDESTY MILLING CO. “G h’ a t”’ 
the eighth inning,” “Shure!” said Pat, Quality Millers for 00C $ es 
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= j MIKE AND PAT AGAIN Kansas City, Mo. W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS, cay 
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aia The Farwell & Rhines Co. Lincoln, Nebraska Je 














Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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DRO 
“You tell me,” said the judge, “that . ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


this is the person who knocked you 
down with his motor car. Could you FEEDSTUFFS 


swear to the man?” . It pays to pick the right cake 
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“I did,” returned the complainant, The feed man’s weekly flour! Average a ray = 
eagerly, “but he only swore back at me new. more than top quality flours like 
a: * on.” : — ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 


$2.00 PER YEAR produces more finished cake per 


‘ pound of flour. You get a richer, 
NO COMPLAINT . moister, longer-keeping cake with 
“What did he die of? Pat asked one 118 South Sixth Street ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 
of the last mourners of the imposing Minneapolis, Minn. 
* 


funeral. Published by The Northwestern Miller staf? VOIGT MILLING CO. |) 
“He died of a Tuesday” was the reply. "| Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 


“No, I don’t mean when did he die. 
What was the complaint?” 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
The mourner’s eyes lighted up. “There EVANS MILLING CO. ““ WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8, A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


























































was no complaint; everybody’s satisfied.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Oopley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 





M. STANNARD A. GREEN 


E 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘“Dorrracu,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventRY,” London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Alkers,’’ London. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street TH 
81 Hope Street ASGOW 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


FEE DSTUFFS-™ zecanan’s 


newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘MaRvEt,"’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘GoLDENGLO,’’ Glasgow. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,” Dundee 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers GLASGOW 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





50 Wellington Street LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“D1rrptoma,’’ Glasgow 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





ie of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








Low Grades aos Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


390 So.UnionAvenue OHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 

















Bushels 
St 





ATTOAUITO | 
ANIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. 


CHICAGO 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








_ FLOUR SERVICE 
| CLEM L. BECKENBACH 
kK vei oe i hie ‘ M 6 


A FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


| SPECIALIZED 












HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR casées 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


— 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB« 


Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 




















BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FIL.OUR ponestic 


_ 31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS 00. M 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. — 
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FOR MORE EXACT ENRICHMENT 
Choose the Type of 


N-RICHMENT-A 


that best meets your needs 


y 
y 


H aving worked hand-in-hand with the mill- 
ing industry for many years in the exact applica- 
tions of Agene and Novadelox, Novadel-Agene 
flour specialists are familiar with the miller’s pro- 
duction problems. This same experience has been 
of the utmost value in manufacturing enrichment 
formulas to meet the miller’s requirements accu- 
rately and efficiently. 

For the convenience of the miller who wishes 
to avail himself of all the advantages of a pre- 
pared concentrate, Novadel-Agene now furnishes 


several types of N-Richment-A. You can select 


ANN 


— 


AN 


the formula ideally adapted to the nutrient needs 
of your flour. Enrichment can be more exact, yet 
without the exactions of formulating an individ- 
ual concentrate. 

No applications for allocation are needed, and 
deliveries can be made promptly from conve- 
niently located distribution points, making it un- 
necessary to carry large inventories of concentrate. 

Technical information 
on the different types of 
N-Richment-A will be fur- 


nished on request. 








Dawn patrol 


Spend a day with Joe and you’ll 
discover what makes him tick. A 
morning chore for Dad, an errand 
for Mom, then play...lots of it. 


Joe thinks this is a great place. 
He goes to a public school, a free 
church. He likes the youngsters next 
door, the double-dip cones at the 
corner store, the sizzling hamburgers 
at the county Fair. 


He likes the way his Dad can hold 
up his head and speak his mind. 
And when Joe looks to the horizon 
he sees new things to come, new 
progress for tomorrow. 


These are the things worth fight- 


ing for, worth keeping for him. 


We, the 8200 men and women 
of General Mills, have a stake in the 
Joes of America...a responsibility 
to see that the food he gets is as 
good as the science of nutrition can 
make it. To this end we devote our 
resources, our energies and the skill 
of our laboratories. 
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